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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ 
E political dullness of the week has been broken only by two 
speeches from Mr. Gladstone,—speeches which, in spite of 
their lofty eloquence, we are, for reasons detailed elsewhere, quite 
unable to admire. In the first, delivered at Whitby, Mr. Glad- 
stone appealed to the judgment of the country against the criti- 
cisms of the London Press, which, he said, in that grand centre of 
wealth represented the wealth that had been irritated by the 
abolition of Purchase. He called on his audience to remember 
what his Government had accomplished in its three years of 
power, and maintained that even the past session had not been 
barren. The Army Bill alone would have illustrated it, and as to 
the Ballot he said, in language apparently borrowed from the Tele- 
graph, and strangely unlike his usual phraseology, ‘‘ the People’s 
House had passed the People’s Bill,” and it would present itself 
to the Lords next year with all the weight of their authority. 
He maintained that the heavy Estimates of the year were need- 
ful, noted that the income-tax was precisely the same as at 
the last general election, and showed by detailed figures that if 
he had put on four millions of new taxes he had taken off nine. 
Of administrative work he said no word. 











It was, however, on our military arrangements and our 
foreign policy that Mr. Gladstone was most feeble. He did not, 
it is true, hold isolation possible; but he hoped the “ petty, 
peddling narrow policy of meddling with the affairs of other 
nations ” had come to an end, and called on the people to beware 
of the tendency to ‘“‘ Alarmism.” ‘There were people who could 
not be satisfied without exciting alarm, and writing things like 
“The Battle of Dorking,” which, as we are considered an arrogant 
nation, made us ridiculous on the Continent, and ‘caused us to 
spend more of the people’s money.” He would ‘have Old Eng- 
land place her trust in Providence,” remember that there was no 
irrational disposition on the part of all mankind to attack us, and 
believe that ‘‘ if we would only treat others well they, on the whole, 
would treat us well.” The ‘* golden rule of politics, as of private 
life, is to do as we would be done by.” After which Mr. Gladstone 
went home, and slept, we presume, with his house-door locked, 
lest his virtues should not deter burglars from hankering after the 
spoons. 


The speech at Wakefield delivered on Tuesday was of a more 
general character. In it Mr. Gladstone defended the Ballot as a 
protection for the weak—which it is, but at the cost of making 
them weaker—and deprecated in her own interest the effort of 
France to abrogate Mr. Cobden’s Treaty ; but made his chief point 
by the statement that for thirty-nine years every dissolution of 
Parliament, with one exception, had resulted in the return of a 
Liberal majority to the House of Commons. The exception was 
the election of 1841, carried by Sir R. Peel because he was of 80 
liberal a tone of mind. During that long period the Liberal 
party had ruled, and had helped, with other agencies, such as the 
development of railways, to raise British commerce to its present 
Unparalleled position. While our population has increased from 
25 to 30 per cent., our commerce has increased 400 per cent. He 
doubted if the country would reverse its continuous verdict in 
favour of the Liberal party, and in a peroration of rare but per- 
haps a little sermonic eloquence, claimed for himself and his col- 


going heartily with him in his general defence of the Liberal party. 


M. Thiers has behaved well in the matter of the Communists. 
He has reckoned up, on Burke's principle, the number of those 
|slain in action, and has declined to add to it men whom the 
soldiers had a fair chance of killing. Ferré, who seems to have 
been guilty of the murder of the hostages, is sentenced to death, 
which, if he was guilty, he deserves; Trinquet and Urbain, equally 
guilty, to hard labour for life; and Lullier, who, it must be remem- 
bered, was bound by his military oath, nominally to death, but 
really, we suspect, to imprisonment in a madhouse; Assi, Paschal 
Grousset, Billioray, and four more are sentenced to deportation, 
probably to the Pacific ; Jourde and Rastoul are banished ; Courbet 
has six months’ imprisonment, and Clement three months ; while 
Descamps and Parent are acquitted. ‘These sentences are ex- 
tremely lenient, and will leave no bitterness behind ; though it is 
to be regretted that France should lose the services of a man like 
Jourde, far the most competent financier she has turned up of 
late years. Of course, in theory, M. Thiers had nothing to do 
with the sentences; but a French ruler, king or president, is 
rarely without the means of giving expression to his opinion on a 
judicial trial. 


The Petroleuses under trial have been dealt with more 
sharply, being condemned, some of them to death and some 
of them to long terms of penal servitude. As the evidence 
against them was exceedingly imperfect, as they were proved 
guilty of rebellion rather than ordinary crime, and as they were 
wretchedly defended, Paris attributes this severity to the character 
of the President of the Fourth Court-Martial. We doubt it, and 
attribute it rather to M. Thiers’ notion of the necessity of seeming 
severe upon the nameless crowd. ‘The death sentences will not be 
carried out, and if unknown women are liberated in six months, 
nobody, so long as they are kept out of Paris, will be the wiser. 
It is tricky all that, but trickiness is an element in all French 
politics. 

The Nationalists of Dublin, or rather the mob who followed 
them, have been disgracing themselves by a most discreditable 
attack upon the police. ‘They had determined to hold a meeting 
on Sunday in the Phoenix Park to show that they had a right 
there, and the Government decided—rightly, as we think, but 
wrongly, as Lord Hartington evidently thinks—to let them severely 
alone. Accordingly they assembled, to the number of two or 
three thousand, and listened to speeches on behalf of the Fenians 
implicated in the Manchester rescue and the resulting murder of 
Sergeant Brett, and hurrahed to their hearts’ content, without in- 
terference. On their return, however, they attacked the police, 
who were not meddling with them, and kicked, beat, and blud- 
geoned fifty-two of them into hospital. A more wanton attack 
on decent men quietly doing their duty was never recorded, and 
it ought to read Government the lesson we have so often tried to 
eaoforce, the duty of arming the Dublin police as that of all other 
Irish towns is armed. No attack would have been made upon 
|} men armed with carbines. 





M. Thiers evidently considers that the new title conferred upon 
him by the Assembly is something more than a name. All the 
Ministers resigned on his accession to his new post, and were 
| reappointed as his Ministers. He received congratulations from 
| several foreign States, receives and scolds foreign Ministers him- 
| self instead of through M. de Remusat, promises to visit military 

centres in order to decide on their fitness for fortifications, tells 

Municipal deputations that he has no ambitious thoughts but 
only devotion, and in short behaves very much like a King. At 
| the same time he visits the Assembly, and seems inclined to real 
| the clause in the Regulating Act which gives him power to speak 
|in the Assembly “after notice” in a fashion of his own. The 
| Assembly intended him to give a day’s notice, but he is supposed 
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to believe ten minutes’ notice will be quite sufficient, thus enabling to the conclusion that it was ‘‘ produced by snae pinion deen 
himself to intervene frequently in debate, to be Premier as well as sous unknown adding sulphuric acid to the gun-cotton ps per. 
to its passing the tests required by Government.” ‘That oan 
course, that the cotton was deliberately made impure deen 
punish the company or, as is more probable, to deuning a 
material they were supplying to Government. The verdict - 
borne out by the evidence, which demonstrates that but for a 
acid no explosion could have occurred ; but ag yet there is no hi e 
as to the possible criminal, who, one would think, must haye ond 
his own life as well as that of others. The jury declare that th 

is no danger in the manufacture by the wet process, but add he 
gun-cotton should not be dried or stored near a town 


King. 

H.M.S. Rinaldo has had a creditable brush with the Malay 
pirates of Salangore, in the Straits Settlements. Commander 
George Robinson was ordered to seize six pirates there, and 
debarked Lieutenant Maude and a small party for that purpose ; 
but the pirates and their friends resisted, and fired, killing one 
man and driving Lieutenant Maude back to the Pluto, a colonial 
steamer employed in the duty. Captain Robinson thereupon 
decided, although he had no surgeon on board and the bar was 
only passable at high tide, that he must take the Rinaldo into 
the river and destroy the forts which protected the pirates. | 
He did so on the 4th of July, the forts opening fire the moment 
he appeared, and although the fire was hot and well directed, he 
steamed past the batteries, silenced them, burnt part of the | 
opposite town, destroyed five pirate prahus, and although the | 
Rinaldo grounded and was under fire for six hours, steamed | 
out again without any serious loss. Two days after the Pluto 
arrived with troops, the forts were occupied, and, we presume, | 
but are not told, the pirates who had been the original object of the 
expedition were captured. Asa pirate emerging from Salangore 
commands the whole of the long channel between Malaya and 
Sumatra, Captain Robinson has performed a service to humanity 


and to commerce, and the friends of the Aborigines need not be | d siete, inl make ld qi : 
grieved. Of all human beings, a Malay pirate expects aud de- | “°Pabmen’, oul nobody could succeed in that Court, and sur. 


serves the sternest treatment. If he will keep at home, well; if | rounded by the most corrupt subordinates known in the world, 
not there is nothing for it but to kill him. | There was, however, either superstition or want of courage in his 
S St ee ee | steady refusal to face the grand difficulty of the Turkish Trea. 
Lord Derby addressed the Manchester and Liverpool Agricul- | sury, the exemption of the vacouf or religious lands from taxation, 
tural Society on Tuesday, directing his speech mainly to the best | —_-- 
method of securing the highest average of production from the| ‘The season for speeches outside Parliament appears to be begin. 
land, that, he contended, being the test of a good land system. He | ning early, the Members for Oxfordshire leading off on Thursday. 
did not believe a cottier could stand against the competition of | The Tory member, Colonel North, had little to say except that 
science and capital combined, and held that land must be farmed | he disliked the Government's administration of the Army; but 
on a great scale, as it was beginning to be in America, but that the | Mr. Cartwright, the Liberal member, vigorously defended the 
landlord must put his shoulder to the wheel. Any tenant worth Army Bill, on the ground that no State in the world but England 
keeping at all was worth a lease, and should have one, and his | ow maintained a Purchase system, and that selection would not 
improvements should either be paid for, or made for him at a} give rise to jobbery, the public mind having become more, and 
charge of 5 per cent. interest on the cost. He would give the | not less, impatient of corruption. He regarded the progress of 
tenant, too, great independence as to his method of farming. The | affairs with decided hope, thought the gradual alteration and 
over-preservation of game was due, he thought, mainly to motives | obliteration of old forms of society the result of the progress of 
of ostentation, and ought to be discouraged, but the total de- | the race, and made altogether a speech most obnoxious to a large 
struction of game would produce a revaluation of rents by which | section of those who heard him, who would hardly allow him to 
the tenant would not be the gainer. He denied the accuracy of | proceed. 
he popular idea that there are only 30,000 landowners in Great | ' eee " ? 
peach rg and pr otsct eseiiresciese of : fos Susan Book. | : eet oe ” o we ms papenny ved applying toot 
We disagree, as we have elsewhere explained, with Lord Derby’s | ss ee oe po sternet on seen oe ego peek. 
main thought; but if he will work out that last suggestion and | nessa naga, (reg Hoag pennant 
introduce a Bill into the Lords to give it effect, he will perform | 4), corvice by giving everybody his Peed of the good things 
& great service to his country. going; but it sometimes injures the factories, by taking away 
exceptionally competent men, and replacing them with men who 





The death of Aali Pasha, the Grand Vizier who for ten years hag 
governed Turkey with success, is expected daily. He wag aq firm 
strong man who held obstinately to the idea that it would be 
better for the Empire to perish as a whole than to perish of inggs. 
sant concessions. He therefore reconquered Crete, beat down the 
disaffected Arabians, threatened the Principalities, and twice by 
most decided and daring action arrested the career of the 
Viceroy of Egypt. He was, it is said, the son of a humal 
or porter in a little Turkish town, and was rather proud 
of his origin, which in Mussulman idea was as high as that 
of anybody else not a descend ant of Mohammed or of the House 
of Othman. He appears to have succeeded least in the financial 


Lord Derby in the course of the same speech disputed the : é : : 
assertion that it was difficult to buy land. He did not believe | ™4Y bave all to learn. It is quite possible to exaggerate this 
there was a county in England in which land was not being |!J"°Y; however, the permanent officials keeping the factories 

| going all right, and we should prefer the Indian compromise to 


offered very frequently for sale, and thought medium properties | © . : 
rather on the increase in point of number. ‘The auctioneers’ lists | °°Y radical change. A merely good officer goes when his tem 


of themselves suffice to show that this statement is true, but Lord | has expired, but when an officer is exceptionally good, the 
Derby rather misses the point of the complaint. It is not that | Government holds itself at liberty to give him a short extension, 
land is unattainable, but that the mass of land is so fettered by renewable every year, as a reward. 
settlements, trusts, and difficulties of title that no owner in| 
fee can be discovered, and with buyers willing to buy and owners 
willing to sell no sale is possible. ‘The Land Reformers want to 
make land as saleable as a watch, vesting the money to be held in 
trust if needful in the hands of aState trustee. With the creation 
of that office the single beneficial use of the present land laws, the 
perfect security they insure to imbecile holders, would dis- | 


appear. 


The Dublin Nationalists are trying to lay down the astound- 
ing principle, of which they themselves, with the national instinct 
for militarism, are half ashamed, that sedition in a civilian and 
sedition in a soldier are morally one and the same thing. They 
might just as well say that refusal to obey orders in a workshop 
and refusal in a regiment are morally one and the same thing. 
They are not, asthe Nationalists will be the first to admit, if ever 
<a Se they get an army of their own. Whatever may be the case in& 

The meeting of the Emperors at Salzburg came off on the 6th conscript army, the soldier in an Army like ours voluntarily sut- 
of September. Nothing deserving notice is yet reported of the renders some of his rights as a citizen, his right, for example, 
proceedings ; but it is to be noted that Prince Bismarck, Count of ,icking his superiors without being killed, voluntarily 
Beust, Count Andrassy, representing Hungary, and Count passes under the yoke of a code which makes of revolt the very 
Hohenwart, representing the Cis-Leithan territories, are all in highest offence. He therefore in revolting is guilty of two 
attendance, so that all the machinery for a treaty is prepared. No orimes instead of one, breaks his pledged word as well as bis 
circular communication will, it is said, be sent to the Powers, but civil obligations. Moreover, the right of a nation to keep itself 
only an explanation to any that may think themselves affected. | existing is a moral right as distinct as the right of self-defence in 
The Russian papers still write angrily of the meeting, and the gy individual, and no nation which tolerates mutiny in its army, 
French Government obviously believes that Italy isa party to the yo nation which hesitates to inflict death for military dis 
negotiations. obedience, can long continue to exist. The Nationalists do no 
advance their cause by arguments which, if pushed to theit 





The coroner’s jury empanelled to inquire into the cause of 
the explosion of the gun-cotton factory at Stowmarket have come ' conclusions, would subvert society. 
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There is a curious free fight going on at Truro. Tories and 
Whigs alike want Mc. Augustus Smith, lessee and King of 
the Scilly Islands, who pulled down Lord Brownlow’s palings 
round Berkhampstead Common, and is in social ideas a 
Tory, but in politics a trustworthy Whig. The lower Radicals, 
om want Mr. Jenkins, a philanthropist of the Fawcett type, 
who promises at Truro to vote for Mr. Gladstone and in a letter 
to the Daily News condemns him as a statesman who neglects the 
trae interests of the people, brings forward projects in ascream and 
gods them in a whisper. The lower Conservatives, of course, see 
4 chance, rebel against their leaders, and after a good many 
failures succeed in inducing Colonel Hogg to stand in the Conser- 
qative interest. A test ballot is talked of, but as Mr. Smith 
expects the Conservative vote, it is rather difficult to see how it is 
to be managed, as Mr. Jenkins cannot be expected to submit to a 

eral vote, thus giving his rival votes which may afterwards be 
thrown for Colonel Hogg. There will be a good deal of trouble 
of this kind when the Ballot Bill has passed, and we suspect it will 
end in the formation of party caucuses managed on principles we 
shall none of us like. ‘There will be a “‘ party ticket,” and a party 
ticket is certain to be inscribed with the name of the least disliked, 
that is usually the feeblest, candidate. 


The Times’ correspondent in New Zealand reports that the 
Colonial Government is in great want of labourers to execute 
large public works, such as railways and roads, and intends to 
offer very good terms, namely, a cheap passage, two years 
of guaranteed employment upon public works, and a block 
of land in freehold close to the work to be executed. 
Should English labourers decline these terms, assistance will be 
sought in Germany and Scandinavia. We greatly fear that in 
this country at least the desired supply of men will not be 
obtained without the addition of a free passage. A navvy can 
save ten pounds for himself and his wife; but a navvy will not 
go, and an agricultural labourer, who will, has no ten pounds to 
spend. The object of the demand is, we presume, to obtain a 
more respectable class of settler; but it would be better to trust 
to the judgment of a Colonial agent, and allow him to offer the 
only terms which attract English labourers at once, namely, a free 
passage for the fumily, a pound a week for the two years—lower 
wages than the current rate—and the block of land at the end. 


Mr. Isaac Butt, who wants to be the new O’Connell, will be 
returned for Limerick unopposed. He advocates Home Rule, and 
tells the people of Limerick he will have it within four years ; but 
he has never yet defined what Home Rule is, or how far it is dis- 
tinguishable from the old cry of Repeal, already rejected by the 
British people. Does he mean that the Irish are not to be amen- 
able to Parliament, but are to be eligible to all appointments 
within the Empire,—are to govern themselves at home and us 
abroad ?—because if he does mean that he should say so in plain 
English. Federalism is a very easy word; we want to see the 
Act he proposes Parliament should pass. 


The magistrates are working Mr. Bruce’s Act suspending the 
issue of new licences with the stringency intended by its pro- 
moters, and we venture to predict it will yet become the basis of 
uew legislation. ‘The general tendency is to refuse new licences 
altogether, except for entirely new districts, and as licences are 
sacrificed every year for one reason or another, the effect of the 
Act isa gradual thinning out of the numbers of public-houses. 
At the same time it does not annoy the publicans, who rather 
enjoy the monopoly, and who have a new argument to use in 
maintaining order. They cannot afford to run any risk, however 
small, of losing their licences. We are told that in the North of 


a day in San Francisco for any tolerably certain mine in the 
Pacific States. Consequently, any person who sells such a mine 
in England is going 6,000 miles afield in order to benefit English- 
men with property Americans would readily buy. When that 
generosity is clearly explained, then it may be expedient to take 
shares. 


The Americans have got a new excitement. People have 
arrived in New York who say the English Republicans, with Mr. 
Odger among them, have decided that at the next vacancy in the 
Throne the Republic shall be proclaimed at once in all the great 
cities. They assert that everything is prepared for this movement, 
and that it has support among naval and military officers, and they 
are therefore asking for the assistance of the Fenians. All these 
rumours, which have attracted an attention they scarcely deserve, 
are based upon an impression that the health of the Queen has 
seriously given way, an impression for which the Lancet declares there 
is no foundation, although her Majesty has had a serious attack of 
sore-throat. We would just remind agitators of this kind that 
thousands of leases at this moment hang upon the Queen’s life, 
the buyers having inserted her name on the well-founded belief 
that no family has a more persistent and determined habit of 
living than the House of Brunswick. A Commonwealth may come, 
probably will come, one day; but if the English people take it 
from Mr. Odger’s hands, or from street rioters’ hands, or from 
anybody’s hands pending a coronation, we do not understand 
their character. They like fair play and decency, and some respect 
for the dead. 


It is stated that the Germans are carrying out the idea of the 
‘* Battle of Dorking.” Three minute ironclads have been built in 
Dantzic, called Barcassen, 60 feet long, and only 7 broad, and 
intended to fix torpedoes under an enemy's ships. The torpedoes 
and engines are in the hold, and the calculation seems to be that 
| the swift little vessel, as sharp as a knife, will run up to the enemy, 
fix her torpedoes, and run away again without being dangerously 
hit. That seems possible, but we do not see what is to protect 
such a boat from being run down like a walnut-shell the moment 
it is seen. She would sink like a Thames wherry under a blow 
from a Thames steamer. 


The Hampshire Campaign appears likely to be a success. The 
Control Office is working well, though at a price explained else- 
where, the Militia Regiments are found to be in unexpected 
order, and the fifteen batteries of Artillery extort, as it were, 
cries of admiration. An extraordinary number of foreign officers, 
including General von Blumenthal, the Crown Prince’s adlatus, 
are present at Aldershot, and all concerned appear disposed in 
spite of the Army debates to do their very best. The point now 
is to ascertain how far the condition of this corps d'’armée is 
exceptional. An Army of 30,000 men, however perfectly 
appointed, is of no use whatever, if Herr von Blumenthal 
thinks he could obtain £400,000,000 by conquering Great 
Britain; but if we have, as Mr. Cardwell’s scheme pro- 
poses, nine legions like the one at Aldershot, we shall then, 
though comparatively uninfluential on the Continent, be safe in 
| our own islands, and all-powerful outside this little European 
| corner of the world. ‘The extraordinary ill-luck of this Govern- 
ment does not follow them into Hampshire, and it only remains 
for them to prove that their success is not necessarily limited by 
geography. 

We desire once more to call the attention of the public to the 
extraordinary decline in the art of reporting. If we had the 
means, we would print what Mr. Gladstone said at Whitby side by 
| side with the speech attributed to him by the reporters for the 








England, where especially the magistrates eagerly avail them- | Times, and show how completely the form, if not the substance, of 


selves of the Act as a means of resistance to interested impor- 
tunity, a decided improvement is already visible. The point now 


‘his speech has been misrepresented. But Mr. Gladstone receives 
| justice compared with Mr. Goschen, whose speech at Sheffield on 


to be ascertained is whether, as it is difficult to open new public- | Thursday, in reality a sharp and incisive defence of the Ministry 


houses, secret houses for the sale of alcohol do or do not make 


from mavy charges, and a thoughtful account of the many new 


their appearance. We rather distrust the chemist’s prerogative | difficulties against which free governments have to contend, is 


of selling *‘ cordial draughts.” 


The Times quotes in its City article some remarks upon the 
American mines so often now sold to English companies, the gene- 
ral drift of which is that Americans do not sell them till they are, in 
their judgment, nearly worked out. Of course the sellers may be 
Wrong, and the Britishers may get a good bargain, or they may 
open new properties, as is said to have happened to the Eberhardt, 
or they may by chance acquire an unworked mine, but intending 
‘avestors should always consider these three facts :—Californians 


cut down into a tame account of the Session. If this prac- 
tice continues, there will be nothing for it but to try the 
American plan, publish an official report of Parliamentary 
speeches, and engage journals on each side to do fair reporting. 
At present, the feeblest Tory utterance is reported at full length, 
while the most important speeches from Ministers of State are 
shunted into a siding, reported in a style as much like the original 
as Shelley’s poems would be in a prose French translation, made 
by some one who did not believe Shelley to be a poet, 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 93. 





know this business better than they do. Money can be raised in 
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7 | those who are to accept or to carry out ref, , 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. [Cabinet could have established Free Trade, then Res silent 
“8 | have carried it, and the defence of the country is * oa 
MR. GLADSTONE AT WHITBY. | situation of the world as important as Free Trade, I i 


CT is to be regretted that Mr. Gladstone did not take some | Gladstone pleases, the Administration can remedy this blunde, 
holiday before he began to address the public. The even now, or for that matter, he can remedy it himself — 
people want to hear him, but they could have waited another him give us one bold, rousing speech of a couple of } iat 
month. The Session wearies him more than he knows, and | telling the people what the Army plan, as apart fro 7, 
his first speeches, those at Whitby and Wakefield, will neither | abolition of Purchase, really means, expounding his “a 
attract the electors nor invigorate his party, would not, |as to the security of the country, and explainin “— 
if they had not been spoiled as they were b t | bases of the theory he evidentl i @ the 
even 1 y te) Pp S y y mos | ‘ et y vidently entertains as to the poi. 
of the reporters, who contrived to take out of them even | tion of Britain in the world, and all irresponsible = 
the eloquence which in the verbatim report they undoubtedly | cisms will be forgotten as if they had never been published to 
possess. The country was eager to listen to Mr. Gladstone’s | the world. 
own account of the Session, to his view of the reasons for | The tone of that speech, however, must be very different 
attaching such importance to the abolition of Purchase, to his | from that of the one at Whitby, which, with its attack 9 
opinion on the probable effect of secret voting, to his exposi- | alarmism,” will do great harm, will deepen the impression 
tion of the policy he intends to pursue in the immediate | that Mr. Gladstone on this side of his head is incompetent, 
future. A rousing speech clearing away the mists of the | that he does not understand the world, that he really bemuses 
Session, rebuking us all for attaching such meaning to acci- | himself with the pleasant nonsense he chooses to talk about 
dents like the loss of the “ Captain,”’—which might befall any | the “ good intentions of mankind.” He says we are all in a 
Administration—showing us the reasons for the conduct of the | panic about nothing, that nobody in Europe bears us serious jll- 
Cabinet in Ireland, and saying all that is to be said for Mr. | will, that “if you treat others well they will treat you well,”— 
Bruce, would have done us all good, and have soothed | hm! has Mr. Gladstone treated the London Press badly then = 
many thousands of minds irritated by the continuous ill-| and implies that the clamour for more defences is very expen- 
luck of the Ministry, by the angry roaring of the Times, sive and very silly. That is very different language from 
and by the vixenish nagging of the Pall Mall Gazette. | Lord Palmerston’s, that England ought not to depend on the 
Above all, a clear statement of the Premier’s opinion as to | forbearance of any power whatever, but on her own strength, 
the strength on which he relies for the safety of the country, | and, we venture to say, will be very much less satisfactory to the 
as to the extent of its fighting resources, as to its position country. What are the facts? When Parliament assembled 
among the nations of the world, would have relieved the| a great war had just terminated in an unexampled defeat. 
national despondency, and have done as much to repress the | A new and most ambitious State, governed by a family whose 
panics which so greatly annoy Mr. Gladstone as an addition claim to govern is its military prowess, and guided by a 
to the Army. Instead of this, we have a querulous complaint statesman whose creed is that grand objects can only be 
that writers will write and readers will read things like the | secured by an expenditure of “blood and treasure,” had in a 
* Battle of Dorking,” and an attack upon the metropolitan Press, | campaign of six months struck down the oldest and, as was 
which is in part at least undeserved. A large section of the | believed, the strongest of European States, had imprisoned 
London Press supported Mr. Gladstone very steadily, and if | her whole Army, had captured her capital, had declared her 
the remainder did help to influence the public against his | Government a pack of adventurers, had taken away two of her 
policy, that result is mainly due to a blunder against which | richest provinces, and had imposed on her for ever through 
we protested at the time. If Mr. Gladstone will muzzle his | all generations a tribute equal to one-fifth of her taxation. 
own ablest followers, his opponents will seem to the England, once a considerable power, had been roughly ex- 
public to enjoy an argumentative victory; if he will| cluded from the negotiations, and all the relations of all 
silence the Commons, the Press and the Lords will | peoples to each other had been modified without her consent, 
take their place in educating the nation. No articles the | and as to one point at least, the introduction into Europe 
Press can pour out tell in influence on the country like a/of the Asiatic practice of demanding tribute, in the 
few speeches from Cabinet Ministers, and we venture to say | teeth of her distinct disapproval. The English people, looking 
that had the Army Bill, of which Mr. Gladstone is more | around to discern the causes of these changes, perceived 
especially speaking, been defended by the Government instead | that they had been left behind in the race; that owing 
of by Mr. Cardwell, the half-hearted opposition of the Times,| mainly to a grand change in the art of war, they had 
which never ventured seriously to defend Purchase, and the | lost the power of supporting their policy by the only argu- 
angry hostility of the Pall Mall Gazette would have fallen | ment to which a military monarchy will attend; that they 
dead on the ears not only of the public, but of “society.”” Lord | were of less account than Holland, which, as it happened, 
Northbrook’s single speech in defence of the new Military plan | might at one moment have turned the scale in favour of 
did more to reconcile London to his ideas than all the defences | France; and that, should any accident happen to their fleet, 
the newspapers could publish, and had the Cabinet as a whole | their “rich and precious heritage,” as Mr. Gladstone terms 
supported and expounded the plan as any Cabinet ten years it, might be reft from them for ever. England might survive 
ago would have done, the public would have closed its ears to | Von Moltke’s presence at Tilbury as a victor, but the Empire 
any amount of irresponsible comment. But Cabinets now-a- | on which the sun never sets would depart like a dream. They 
days debate nothing, and whenever Mr. Gladstone cannot | considered reasonable measures of precaution expedient, asked 
supply all deficiencies, whenever the subject is one which he | for a larger Army, able at all events to place two corps darmée 
either dislikes, or has not examined, or knows nothing about, | in Antwerp or Rotterdam ; questioned each other about the 
the critics have it all their own way. One speech is of no | efficiency of the few troops they had, and finally consented, 
use, Mr. Cardwell expounded his plan clearly enough, but | for the sake of more complete insurance, to increase taxation 
his speech was forgotten; and it is an absolute fact, as Mr. | for a year or two by 4 per cent. They would have liked a 
Gladstone well knows, that until Lord Northbrook reiterated | little more for their money ; but still, if they could get this, 
and expanded Mr. Cardwell’s statements, men close to the | they would be moderately content. And for asking this, surely 
centre of politics, men like the Duke of Richmond, honestly | the most moderate request ever made, the very Premier whose 
believed that no plan had been put before the country, and | duty it was to grant it, and who did grant it without any visible 
expressed with naif surprise their pleasure at finding there | demur, taunts them as victims of a new disease which he calls 
was so large a scheme in contemplation. Under such circum- , Alarmism, and attributes mainly, it would seem, to the writer 
stances, the Press can manipulate the facts as well as the argu- of a satire in a Tory magazine who happened at the lucky 
ments, can bring little defects into undue prominence, | moment to express in cleverly realistic paragraphs the latent 
and can fasten exclusively upon the weak points which must , feeling of the whole body of the people. The household ought 
exist in every great reform. The London Press, or rather a to have trusted in the good intentions of its neighbours, and 
section of it, has not behaved well this Session ; but it has at | have left the front door open. Did anybody ever hear such 
least this excuse to offer, that Mr. Gladstone left it without | exasperating folly? Here is a country which at heart slightly 
help from Parliament, that it had to do the debating for itself, distrusts its Government as over-meek in foreign politics, and 
as well as the criticism upon debates. We cannot have the one | is anxious for a little more certainty of strength ; here is 4 
thing government by public meeting really gives, namely, | Premier who perceives the distrust, who grants the necessity, 
security against reaction, and silence too; and the Government who puts on the necessary taxation, who is at this moment 
must make its choice between them, between “loss of time,” | spending scores of thousands in order that the Army may be 
as Mr, Gladstone thinks it, and an absence of willingness in | ready for service instead of for garrison duty only, and then 
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this very official goes out of his way to say he does not believe | correspond in amount to the average of the London, New- 
in his own efforts or the country’s fear, that he holds the | castle, and other Societies, whose returns are in the Blue-book, 
whole business to be the consequence of a literarysquib, and that | that is, about £30 per member, then the million members 
he is guarding against a danger which can never come because | of the English Building Societies will hold a property ef 
everybody from whom it might come is sofull of good intentions. | £80,000,000 in their capacity of members, And their stake 
What attack ever made on Mr. Gladstone throughout this, will be really larger. As the assets consist of partially re- 
bitter Session could be equal in damaging effect to this deemed loans which never fully cover the value of the 
ch made by himself at his own discretion, or indiscretion, | property lent upon, we may assume, that the houses under 
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when there was no necessity for making it, at the most in- 
opportune moment, when it must take the heart out of every 
man engaged in bringing the great military experiment in 


mortgage are worth from £100,000,000 to £120,000,000, 
and there must be in addition a large mass of property which 
has been wholly redeemed through the agency of the Societies. 
We should doubt if £200,000,000 would cover the value of 





Hampshire to a successful issue? Just at the moment when ¢ : 
the Liberals are endeavouring to prove that there is no|the dwellings, which have become the property mainly of 
weakness in the Government, that it has strong plans, and is | the working-classes by means of these Building Societies. As 
on a level with the situation, the Premier tells us that there | the average term of a Building Society is about fifteen years, 
js no necessity for strength, that the cry for it is the result of | we may take it that the classes in question are investing in 
alarmism, and that we ought to confide in our own virtue and | their own houses at the rate of £30,000,000 in fifteen years, 
the “ good intentions” of a statesman who has won his way | or nearly £6,000,000 per annum, besides paying and receiving 
by the sword to the top of the world, and whose first act | between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 per annum for interest 





when there has been to take so much cash from a neighbour 
that her finance must remain embarrassed for the remainder 
of her existence? Good intentions, forsooth! How long will 
the good intentions of the Tory party keep them from turn- 
ing Mr. Gladstone out, or since when has virtue not needed 
the protection of a police ? 





BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


§ it true, after all, that the masses of the English people are 
divorced from the soil? We are tempted to put this 
question by a perusal of the evidence about Building Societies 
which has just been taken by the Friendly Societies’ Commis- 
sion, and which appears to put the subject in an entirely new 


light. It may be a wholly profitless controversy whether the | 


farms of England are the property of thirty or two hundred 
thousand owners, for even the latter number is small enough, 


if we are to assume that only these two hundred thousand | 


have any property-interest in the soil; but the question 
raised by the present Blue-book is of an entirely different 
nature. The fact it deals with is the property interest of the 
English masses in their houses, including of course the soil on 
which these houses are built ; and if the interest is a large one, 
it would follow that the theories founded on the lack of 


property in the soil of their own country among the English | 


masses are a little premature. The social position of the 
masses must be entirely different from what it is supposed to 
be, and such notions as those of the Internationale about the 
suitability of England for their operations because of the con- 
centration of property in a few hands will be strikingly 
refuted by the facts. Now the revelation of the Blue- 
book is precisely this,—that the English masses—the work- 
ing-classes and the lower middle-classes together, but not the 
latter exclusively—have an immense stake in the house pro- 
perty of the country, which we take to be for most practical 
purposes a stake in the soil. To possess a dwelling is the 
main purpose for which the rank and file of a manufacturing 
population can wish to have property in the soil, and the 
English people have already acquired a large portion of their 


dwellings, and are rapidly increasing their stake as owners.|and the number should probably be doubled. 


Just look at a few of the statements made on undoubted | 
testimony. Building Societies have grown up in so spontane- | 





on advances. Large as these figures are, they are, no doubt, 
mere bagatelles compared with the total value of real 
property in the country; but a portion of such pro- 
perty is at least very widely diffused, and if we consider 
how common a similar kind of ownership is among the middle- 
classes generally, we shall perhaps come to the conclusion that 
property in the soil of England is very far indeed from an 
invincible monopoly. There is so much of it in a few hands, 
and freer transfers are so desirable, as to justify a reform of 
the land laws; but the monopoly is not of a kind to create 
that particular social mischief which is described as the 
divorce of the people of England from their soil. It may be 
said, perhaps, that the rights acquired are not those of 
owners, but of lessees; but the lease of a house for a 
long time is to all intents and purposes a species of owner- 
|ship, more complete in its way than the tenancy for life 
| of a settled estate. Such an objection would be the merest 
quibble. 

The case might be left on the bare statement we have given, 
but as the facts are so novel we may extract a few details from 
the evidence to show how important a part these societies play 
in the economy of working-class life. Thus, in London, there 
are 52,000 members of 2,000 Building Societies which have 
made returns, possessing £4,217,000 of assets; and the 
number of societies is believed by Mr. Ludlow to be 
‘really double the number stated, many very important 
| societies being omitted in the returns. In addition, 
|there are Land Societies, which serve a_ similar purpose, 
/and owing £2,000,000. The Building Societies of London 
alone will thus own about £10,000,000, divided among 
| 100,000 members, who constitute a very large item in the 
| population of the metropolis. Many of the members are of 
| the middle-class, clerks and shopmen, though why these 
| should: be distinguished from artizans we do not see ; but there 
‘are great numbers of the working-classes, as indeed the 
‘number of the members might indicate. But Building 
Societies are even more developed out of London than in it. 
Lancashire alone is estimated to have 1,428 societies, with 
nearly 50,000 members ; but these are the imperfect returns, 
In a town 
like Burnley, for instance, there are 3,000 members of Build- 
ing Societies, owning about £150,000 worth of property; in 











ous and obscure a fashion, and differ in their form so much, | Oldham there are 66 societies, each containing, on the aver- 
that exact statistics are unattainable; but according to an | age, 100 shares worth £120 each, or nearly £800,000, which 
analysis made by Mr. Ludlow, the Secretary of the Commis- | may be considered the property acquired every fifteen years ; in 
sion, who has compared official with private returns, we have Manchester, Ashton, and other places, though we have not 
this cardinal fact, that there are about a million members of | noticed any statistics in the evidence, Building Societies 
Building Societies throughout England. In other words, there ‘manifestly play an important part, the chief supporters, 
are about a million people of the working and lower-middle | according to unanimous testimony, being the “ mill hands.” 
classes interested in the soil of England, either as owners or It is the same in other parts of England. Newcastle, Sun- 
mortgagees of the houses in which they live. This is a very | derland, Liverpool, Leeds, Halifax, and Bradford have all 
different fact from the common vague notion that the land of |powerful societies ; one society in the latter town is 
England is held by some thirty or two hundred thousand | spoken of as having £621,000 out on loan, and another 
persons. It comes to this,—that if the million members are | has £290,000; and, except in Newcastle, where the 
heads of families—the majority must be in that position—|lower middle-classes take a larger share than usual 
and if there are five million families in England, then at least | of the business, it is the working-classes almost exclu- 
one-fifth of the population has a direct interest in the soil by | sively which have to do with these institutions. In another 
means of Building Societies alone. Probably about one-third | quarter we have such a town as Stroud, with 1,000 members 
of the classes referred to is represented by the million mem-| enrolled. No one, in fact, can read the evidence without per- 
bers of Building Societies. There could not be a stronger ceiving that Building Societies are most important matters for 
proof of the existence of one tremendous exception to the working-men, that they have extended in some parts of Eng- 
landlessness of the English masses. Nor is the stake which land more than others, but are everywhere popular and gaining 
these million members hold an insignificant amount. Only a firmer ground. Even as respects the money sunk in them, 
rough estimate is possible, but assuming the average assets to _they are twice as important to the working-classes as the 
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savings’ banks; and otherwise, as connecting the working- THE ALDERSHOT ARMY. 
classes with the principal kind of visible property in the ‘t last? Up to th se 
country, they are infinitely more important. wu fi h | Bet i P _ moment a chorus of 
But what are Building Societies ? and what is the secret of | not - oe yo aed vP = he heathy moors of Alder. 
their growth? Important as they are proved to be, their | tho gr ee - id ogy oo te ge with delight at 
almost spontaneous origin and the lack of statistics have pre- | , weg his ae mccain a — ld - redoubtable pen to 
vented the real magnitude of the part they play from becom- + st em ~ peer Rage he oaff : a and party “Spirit, a9 
ing apparent; and even those most concerned are not self-| suppose a he cal Pe _— Ee 2 repulse Which, we 
conscious, as they should be, of the agency with which they are ng ois toiten ea Oe y rh bie it verything in England 
connected. The Blue-book now issued should help to clear a well as the pari ipa publicity, and perhaps the Army, 
up the mystery, The chief point which requires to be got| ang uneasy if y ee poner . naa, would feel hurt 
hold of is,—that though Building Societies began some forty | },, pe be cies me — i ~ ;, - Press. ‘ Tn this case 
years ago in the embodiment of a philanthropic idea in an Act | g, promi as if Apees : om or ? e Press is watching it 
of Parliament, they have in time departed from that idea, and sians i dont 4 a th —— a agen beatae 2 The Prus. 
owe their great development, which is comparatively recent, to | never followed 04 pce: airy: B~ sana pr a ns French 
that departure. The philanthropic idea was of something to | we now display in following minutely all the ices pry Tig 














be done for the working-classes by co-operation. They were|.}54 It may be said that Prussian and French camps and ' 


to club together to subscribe so much annually, payable by | : . 
monthly instalments, and to advance the ae is hieieak | —_ ‘ ag a — = Gems yd we veuteve to pete 
to each other in succession for the purpose of building or | ,owsnaner a ae rae ge es now taken, the 
buying their houses, the money so advanced being also repaid | ,,) 4 os pe noong oe ep his morning 
by instalments. Such clubs, it was thought would gradually ld 1 : er . ga legge he nereres Cie 
enable the working-classes to become proprietors of their own | ly mf Poi th 7 A 7 pr “ae — sss we ee 
houses, and incidentally discharge the characteristic function | ” ee “ * : a a 2 F ne oo we 
of savings’ banks. In practice, however, the philanthropic | = a —, oe “y ey ee, 
idea of a club came to little. With mere clubs, the ma-|-- ll P ee see d if i oy oy grumbling Briton will be 
jority of the members had to wait for years before they | ff y snillice ak © & Chee pores ek, eongh Chae 
could obtain an advance and begin to own a house, and | 7 vs re pd fi es -y ant aah Ey Bo has gis 08 See eee 
this delay made them unattractive. But the clubs were th ee sty Pras be contend Wits Shy CRAIG; 908 te 
ge Bs bankers and capitalists who had money to soos y spelled oa 4 a —— 7 onogy 
end, and were only too glad of the securities of mortgages | : : oh: : ~ 
in constant process of occ by instalments, The Socie- | ey me a —e yee pe mage oo 
ties could also obtain large sums from their own class who| w, -@ wo ee ead Petr ne See ane SY ae 
had no intention of acquiring a house, but relished a species | rs ' ae ~~ oo f = . —— ene paeee See 
of sayings’ bank which paid them 5 per cent. compound in- } its ss “bas ge hi ty app aging ——— ar 
terest or more. Building Societies have in consequence come to | ar - The ai ——_ ye i — en fo ae 
be, on the one hand, societies for lending money on real pro- | “ : vt ry" ote the troop-horses, which afforded such 
perty, to be repaid by instalments spread over a series of years; |}, agg - wor di snbnaped poy as a severe test, which 
and on the other hand, savings’ banks of the most advantageous oe d of . oo oe a A a ane senurente Soe 
sort for the working-classes. In both capacities they have | this oh tata, . et Mp — mp ee 
thriven. Those who wish to purchase, and live in their own se wi : 1 “ne gred Sethe. n month ago! “ Tes, at, Wom 
houses, can obtain a sufficient advance at once, which they can E vt thi Poe Ps f i? : . 
pay off, principal and interest, in from fifteen to twenty years, | ); f h, — — sae ee of the inherent Kind- 
by annual instalments hardly exceeding in amount what the | neo? 7 i —— yg = at He wiliognes to Se Se 
rent of the house would be. Those who wish to in- | nid the Soca Se Sey ee. Salen, ven See 
vest can usually have 5 per cent., very seldom less than 4, on | he eon r wg ea at ONO SUN, 
money which is virtually at call,—an advantage which is not visihte = yee le = gethering of on army larger than oy 
obtainable of course in any other savings’ or deposit bank. | “a tage h ~peisngaonde ages + Aaggone lpi Se ron 
There are still societies of a more antique type ; but they are | ong bs ogc — Pee ane Cav peies See 
comparatively few, and the newer model we have described = ; ie yo atulediont ‘The Government sheclt ty 
is gradually displacing all others. There is no wonder why it na a ; : gt oa S ae & one 
does so, for the arrangement of repayment by instalments is | vag A policy to - annual manouvres, were it only 
a real invention applicable to the circumstances of the parties | re : of PP “4 < ms Be — a » 
concerned, and 5 per cent. for money at call is an immense | aki : rate mgr tegetner with spp Hianees, and 
bribe to depositors. The working-classes are to be con- | 0 ne “ - the truth that, if excellent in quality, its 
gratulated on the discovery and application of two such fruit- | ak han — an Sone aay Be cononemnies - 
ful ideas. But here comes in the necessity for inquiry and subi . rv ee, ae a ee toting SS 
legislation. The Societies are so different from the type | 7 a a ae ee 0 - thet wo shew 
originally contemplated that there is more than a taint of | yt a force much larger than that we nominally possess, but 
illegality about them. They must still be worked as clubs | — ed icht’ pace cage | NS, ee Senne He oe 
with subscriptions, and it is doubtful whether they have power | a a id gs ge evempnens ie, - goes wo 
to borrow at all, so that all the money deposited is somewhat in- | pr sth sh do : te egg < eleey Sqn - 
secure. To avoid the appearance of borrowing, the Societies in | raya 7” L . x : ran on ee an nee weenie 
some districts have created what are called preference shares, in ce 8 i nid th Sao Laheneah teten Se, Chase Atpeene eee 
which hundredsof thousands have been sunk; but it is doubtful | Yoh on : mages sh oe eee ene mt Ss pee - 
whether any shares can be preferential, and whether the sub- | li a aa th ct Bragnenindhe wnrtdearee bone: 6 ot ee 
scription of shares in such a way as to have the effect of a| pone ow the people, properly treated, would joyfully welcome 
loan is not informal and illegal. On these grounds there is | pls. gee Pang omenage te steamer Hany OR 
clearly a case for legislative interference to regulate what has | pe ogous — ot Seer Orteaeh, puatey S50 aoe 
become one of the most important economic agencies in our | ae a z sate ee oe oe mages 
society,—perhaps the most important instrument which has | pee me fioh mee Meat 
been discovered for encouraging thrift in the working-classes that wi Ati dace se — wnat aw revealed the fact 
and at the same time giving them a foothold in the country | Far hg Tt j on 90 guns,—just sufficient for one corps 
io Slits thay Wiking, Pertunately these ann bo a0 sosen for | Tar _ t is ighly gratifying to know that fifteen batteries, 
party spirit in settling a new regulating Act. Every one must | niger oe oe The Wares, Detter Revned, pocnes, ee ae 
wish to see a set of rules laid down suitable to the working of | fa lt * eo f ‘ st 4s a © and that the only 
such institutions, and interfering as little as possible with that | fi sts fi : . 2 ail . ee ee, 
spontaneity of development which has made them so produc- | The Bri tish poe cr ®, and the absence of sheep —s 
tive of good. Whatever is done, moreover, the Government is | ,; a ee ee ee before seen in this isles 
clearly called upon to obtain as accurate and constant statis- | ee ae oe battle _— and we share, at a dis 
ties concerning such Societies as it publishes about the Savings’ | tance, the pleasure which the sight afforded, and the con- 
seg 88 | fidence it imparted to the spectators. But ninety guns! We 
| should want four, or five, or six times that number, in case of 
an emergency. Could we produce a second parade of fifteen 
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+ in ta_ ea 
superb batteries? Why, at this very moment the Artillery | ner; but if they are granted, he reasons logically from them, is 


has been dislocated to supplement the Control Department, 
has not only found transport for the Aldershot Army, but has 
“taken up the w | 


«el to issie stores at Woolwich Arsenal, and has mounted | 


forty foreig 
yres. In war, 


or danger of war, we should have to lay hands on | 


the transport service at four great garrisons, has sup- could keep it in his own hands. 


very seldom unfair to opponents, and never insulting either 


from passion or calculation. He is as incapable of calling 


hole of the transport service for Ireland,’’ has the electors a venal horde, as of giving them power if he 


Moreover, he likes his 
abuses solid ; good heavy coherent masses, with, if possible, a 


n Officers who are here to attend the manqu- little polish visible upon them. Any little fungus, or excres- 


cence, or knobbiness there may be about them he will chip 


other resources ; but this striking aptitude for military service | away quite cheerily, and with such energy that on-lookers are 


disp 
of a 
ously in the ; : 
not purchased, and where efficiency is all in all. 


layed by the Royal Artillery shows the measureless value | always tempted to hail him as a possible reformer. For 
force wherein both officers and men are trained assidu- | example, being a great landlord, he thinks landlordism, that 
varied duties of a soldier; a force wherein rank is | is, the cultivation of the soil in huge blocks through tenants 
A little| who get little beyond bare interest on their money, and 


more of the spirit which pervades the gunners should be in- | labourers who get nothing except food enough to keep them 


fused into the whole Army. 
three troops for Transport Service, and we have no doubt that 


In three weeks they have created | alive, is an admirable system, as, indeed, if the object of the 


social scheme is the production of Earls of Derby, it most 


these troops will not be the least efficient among those en- | certainly is. But he sees what less able men do not see, that 


trusted to Sir Henry Storks. Whatever may be the real con- 
dition of the Control Department, it is incontestable 
that, up to this moment, all the reports applaud its 
efficiency. The time of trial is to come, and no doubt 
the enemies of the Department, so open-mouthed a few 
weeks ago, are watching for their opportunity; but for 
the present their sweet voices are still. At the same time, we 
feel bound to repeat our complaint that a suflicient 
and sufficiently effective transport and supply service 
ought to be rapidily available without breaking up the 
Artillery. The power of that arm in battle was never 

ter than now; it is impossible to read a single page de- 
scribing the incidents of the late war without seeing how 
cannon may be used to save as well as destroy human life ; 
how, with the breech-loader, guns have become more essen- 
tial than ever, not only in pitched fields, but in outpost 
skirmishes ; and under these circumstances, we cannot but 
regret that the Control Department was not in a position to 
provide transport without placing the artillery, not in the 
field, almost hors de combat. The War Office must look to it. 
We should have available at a fortnight’s notice transport for 
one corps, to serve as the nucleus for several more. The New 
Model will be a mockery without it. 

Report, now in an amiable mood, speaks well of the Militia, 
and especially of the London rough’s aptitude for camp life. 
For our parts, we have never had the least doubt on the 
capabilities of the Militia; the men only want drilling 


landlordism to be tolerable must be smoothed as much as 
possible, that it must be stripped of its most disagreeable 
accompaniments, that the tree which keeps the sun from the 
corn must be made as pleasant to the eye as may be. So in 
his speech of Tuesday to the Liverpool Agricultural Society 
he endeavours to make the system, which as a believer 
}in the sacred right of property he cordially admires, look 
as pretty as ever he can, and he certainly contrives 
to draw a very enticing picture. He would retain the great 
landlord, but would also have great tenants, men of capital, 
intelligence, and energy, who should be able to employ the 
resources of science, and have leases whenever they ask for 
them, and have all the improvements they want made for 
them at five per cent., and get the very utmost out of the soil 
that it can produce, and not be worried by the over-preserva- 
tion of game for purposes of ostentation, and not be turned 
out too quickly if they happen to fall a little short, and live, 
in fact, lives which would satisfy both Thomson and Adam 
Smith, the poet of ruralities and the severe political economist. 
What system, suggests Lord Derby, could be so perfect as a 
landlordism of that kind, landlordism tempered by kindness, 
moderated by liberality, and brightened by scientific attain- 
ments? No wonder the landlords sigh when they hear that 
Lord Derby is weary of public life. Here is the very man 
for them, the man who can make them popular, who can 
reconcile their position with the economic science which for 
| some vague reason they greatly dread; the man who, to do 





and feeding to make good soldiers, and the officers, at | them justice, describes them to themselves as they wish they 
least many of them, want the knowledge acquired by | were, and but for indolence, ignorance, and the need of money 
practice. The London rough, accustomed to hardship | to waste, would in most cases be. Great estates, large farms, 
and forced to live by his wits, naturally has those wits scientific culiure, immense production, the lord diffusing 
sharpened, and does not flinch from hard work having a| happiness at five per cent., game only preserved to the utmost 
visible purpose. And nobody ever doubted his fighting power. | desire of a sportsman, and not for ostentation,—is not that a 
The street Arabs have made excellent sailors, and the street | picture of Paradise,—for all who benefit by it ? 

roughs, rightly used, will make excellent soldiers. From all| We have not an objection to make, not a reason to urge for 
sides we get daily evidence of the value of training, and nega- | that Reform of the Land Laws which Lord Derby evidently 
tive proofs of what the country has lost, in actual power, | foresees, if only he will answer satisfactorily two questions, to 





because our forefathers neglected to establish a national system | 
of education. The common schools of Prussia, Scotland, and | 
America have paid those States over and over again their aggre- 
gate cost, and when we are an educated nation we shall at | 
least have doubled our power. If the London rough shines in | 
camp life over his country brother, it is because he has been | 
better educated in the school of common life, the hard, but | 
sharpening life of great cities. 

The Aldershot Army, though it is a great stride in advance, 
shows in every part that we are only on the threshold of a 
respectable military organization. It is a thing of shreds and 
patches,—we do not use the phrase disrespectfully. The 
Regulars stand isolated from the Militia and Yeomanry, and 
these from the Volunteers. The unity of the body is the 
unity of accident, and not of growth or design ; the fragments 
existed, and have been brought together. To crown all, the 
Transport, so vital, has been created at the expense of the 
Artillery. We are thankful even for an Aldershot Army, but 
shall be more thankful if it makes plain the expediency of | 
obtaining, as soon as possible, homogeneous instead of hete- | 
rogeneous military forces; in other words, of bringing the | 
Militia and Volunteers into direct relations with the mainstay | 
of our military institutions—the Regular Army—so that there | 
may be real, effective unity. 


LORD DERBY ON LAND. 


i ory is no man who makes so good an advocate for 
_ the wrong side as Lord Derby; he always seems so 
sensible. He begs fundamental propositions in the coolest man- | 











| title. 
which is an argument against that change, and there never 





neither of which does he hint at a reply. In what way will 
Land Reform, as at present understood,—namely, so total an 
abolition of entail, settlement, trust, and expenses of convey- 
ance, that a field shall be as saleable as a watch, that a con- 
veyance may be executed, as in France, in ten minutes, and at 
a cost of a shilling,—interfere with his ideal? Is the power of 
the landlord to choose good tenants, or give leases, or limit 
game, or lend money for improvements, or grant any other of 
the nice privileges which, as we suppose, all the Knowsley 
tenantry enjoy, increased by his inability to sell, or by his 
wife’s settlement, or by the hundred legal restrictions which 
impede his enjoyment of his own? [If it is, we can under- 
stand resistance to an innovation which would increase the 
value of land by ten years’ purchase and deprive the body of 
the people of a grievance ; but if it is not, then let the land- 
lords give up the argument that the land laws are favourable 
to agriculture. If that pursuit requires capital, and strict 
supervision of tenants, and kindly consideration in the land- 
lord, then surely anything which hampers him must be 
mischievous, and ought to be got rid of as quickly as possible, 
which is all that for the present Liberals ask. They are quite 
content to leave the matter to the operation of natural causes, 
if only the land may be set free till it can be sold like cheese 
in a shop, swiftly, inexpensively, and with a perfectly secure 
There is nothing whatever in Lord Derby’s speech 


will be in any speech which does not admit that the object, 
the single object, of the English land laws, is at the sacrifice 
of much of the productiveness of the country and much of the 
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comfort of its people, to keep up continuously through ages a! science, is yielding a hundredfold, the lord enjoys, ang 
particular order of society. farmer is content, and the labourer who supplice the ~ 
And then comes the second question. Where, under Lord | alike of enjoyment and content is of so little importance the 
Derby’s ideal system, is the place for the people? The land- | a practical statesman talking out his ideas of the futu oe 
lord is happy, enlightened, rich, benevolent, venerated, entitled | agriculture forgets to mention his existencs? Lord Derb 7 
to all the epithets which seem pleasant to great Peers; the plan is a splendid one for all except the beople oad te 
farmer is educated, and scientific, and prosperous, and con- | have now-a-days to be reckoned with in all political la *Y 
tented, entitled to all the epithets which delight the economic —™ oa, 
mind; but what of the Labourer, of the person for whom and 
by whom agriculture exists, of the er whose sweat alone | SANCHEZ RUANO. 
fertilizes the soil? It is characteristic of Lord Derby and | [’ is the frequent reproach of the lively journals of Pari, 
landlordism that in the course of a long and carefully-weighed | that their world extends no further than the Departmen; 
speech on agriculture, addressed to all England, he never | of the Seine, that if sometimes intelligence from Lille or Mar. 
made the faintest allusion to the agriculturist who works | seilles occupies a prominent place in their columns, jt jg 
for wages, any more than if he had never existed; | almost the utmost that can be expected from the organs of a 
and gave but one sentence, and that one of utter scorn, | population who have been accustomed to treat the national 
to the little yeoman. He was a cottier scratching at the | legislature as a town vestry, and to see in the busy gaiety of 
soil. What is to become of the labourer? Is he to be| their beautiful city the sufficient summary of the universe, 
superseded by a machine? or is he to be left a little; This at least was the popular character of the French Pragg 
worse off than at present, with his one chance of a career, | in the careless days when foreign politics, like home geography, 
the possibility of taking a petty farm, or of combining| were abandoned with joyous contempt to the plodding in. 
with three or four labourers like himself to take a| dustry of pékins, and when very few Frenchmen cared to be 
petty farm, finally taken away by the extinction of small | considered pekins. It cannot be said that English newspapers 
occupations? Or is he finally to be turned into an in-| have ever succeeded in carrying the cultivation of the 
structed “hand” in corn manufacture, with good wages, | parochial principle to such perfection. As a primary differ. 
but no security from day to day against summary dismissal | ence, though French readers have often been satisfied to 
and consequent want of bread? In the first case, the primary | remain in ignorance of what was happening in England, 
evil of the English system, the miserable condition of the | English readers have always been glad to learn the news from 
rural population, will no doubt be ended, at the cost of end- | France, the latest style in bonnets and revolutions, the latest 
ing that population itself, and with it the single barrier now | patent for the dissipation of fortunes or the salvation of 
interposing between us and a Trades’ Union régime. Our whole | society. Perhaps this was but our British homage to the 
population will be that of a vast manufacturing town, very | grande nation, which called for no reciprocity. We shall not 
busy, it may be, very rich, and very full of intelligence; but stop to argue the point. It cannot, however, escape observa- 
not, we should say, strongly given to the continuous main-| tion that, with the single exception in favour of Franz, 
tenance of Earls of Derby. The land of a country having been | we seem to be very nearly as restricted in our yievs, 
made for the people in it, we cannot look on a system which | as parochial, as our neighbours beyond the Channel. We 
contemplates their extinction as anything but monstrous, a| have a Cockney insularity to match against their Parisian 
deliberate refusal to them of the right to live. In the second | one. When something happens against which we cannot 
case, the people are not expelled; but their misery is not| possibly close eyes and ears, an Austro-Prussian or Franco- 
ended, is slightly increased, and Lord Derby’s ideal remains German war, we wake up for a time from our patriotic 
liable to the objection raised by philanthropists against land- introspection. We take an interest in things beyond the 
lordism generally,—that a scheme of proprietorship under | sound of Bow Bells and Westminster Clock. We take an 
which the lord of 10,000 acres is a luxurious and refined interest in special correspondence, and the Press, sympathetic 
noble, and ten farmers under him are contented and _ servitor of the public, teems with columns, often brilliant and 
prosperous manufacturers, and 500 labourers under them are , sometimes reliable, of the desired commodity. The high- 
wretched serfs, spending their lives in monotonous toil for a pressure period once past, we are again ourselves, and are as 
reward which does not admit of a provision for old age, is a bad_ religiously absorbed as before in never seeing beyond our own 
scheme, worse than any other scheme could possibly be, if | noses. Possibly this is a most satisfactory state of affairs. 
only it were better in that one feature. The object of States | We content ourselves with alluding to its existence. In any 
is to breed men, not to produce wealth, and if by the ex- | case it must be granted that knowing too little should s2em 
tinction of the one refined lord with his £15,000 a year, | to possess the advantage of being a remarkably eflicacious safe- 
and the ten comfortable corn manufacturers with their | guard against knowing too much. And yet, putting the 
£1,000 a year each, the 500 labourers who have 10s. a week | utility of ignorance aside, we question whether, sentimentally 
could have 303s. a week and final security from dis- | at least, something nobler and better and more human than 
missal, the State, on the whole, would be an enormous | this petty localism might not be found in a larger acquaintance 
gainer. We do not say that any such change could be ac-| with civilized society, at any rate, in a broader sympathy with 
complished—for we have no right to accomplish it at the cost | our kind outside of our own land. Localism is indeed excel- 
of crime—but we do say that that change, and not the high- | lent, most excellent in its way, but its excellence ought not to 
est rate of production from each acre, ought to be the ideal of | hinder us from recognizing other ties and acknowledging 
the political reformer. Lord Derby’s picture is very picturesque, | wider attachments. How many English journals mourne] his 
but like most picturesque scenes, it is purchased at the cost of | loss when a few months ago Gervinus passed away ? How many 
hiding up all the squalor underneath. | cultivated readers even care to know what dramas of gifted 
But the labourers, though fewer, may become cultivated | Halm and Grillparzer entrance refined and critical audiences in 
artizans, with plenty of wages and employment? We trust | fastidious Vienna? Where has there been an English echo to 
that may be the solution, for then peasant proprietorship, | the universal regret which has followed Sanchez Ruano to his 
mitigated by association for all purposes requiring combined | carly grave? It can have been from no disfavour towards the 
effort, will become immediately inevitable. The educated brilliant and scholarly writer and journalist, the able debater 
agriculturist will want to cart his muck, if he must cart in the political arena, the friend of Castelar, whose intellect 
muck, for himself ; and knowing that lands exist where, among | was not overshadowed even by that splendid and superb genius, 
English-speaking people, he can obtain a homestead, where he | the consistent and uncompromising republican, whose fearless 
can liye in rough comfort without fear of dismissal, of sick-| maintenance of the principles of a life was tempered by an 
ness, or of old age, and being acquainted with geography, | urbanity so exquisite and enhanced by a reputation 80 
and having the power of saving a few pounds, he will go| untouched, that as we read the tribute of sincere sorrow which 
to those lands, and leave the prosperous farmer and the all parties have paid to his memory, it almost seems as if all 
refined lord to do without him as they best can. The / parties equally claimed him for their own. 
handicraftsman does not emigrate because he gains nothing! Sanchez Ruano was very young to die. Born in the Janu- 
of the things he wants, merely obtains a new employer with ary of 1842, at the country place of Moriiligo, near the city 
no new security ; but the educated agriculturist will, for he is of Salamanca, he was still only in his thirtieth year when, on 
offered what Lord Derby, and English capitalists, and British | the twenty-first of last month, death snatched him away 
labourers value above every earthly possession, property of his | “ from his country, which looked on him as a son of its predi- 
own. Why should he stay to endure a system under which, | lection; from hisfamily, which centred in him all its glory ; from 
even when idealized by a great peer, when leases are long, and _, the wife that idolized him, from the friends that used to hang on 
rents are light, and game is gone, and the land, coerced by | those young lips from which something ever fell pleasant to hear 
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or good to know.” The Jnparcial, from whom we borrow these | whose bright, bold words had so often arrested our admiring 
qords, is no organ of Republicanism. The /poca, which adopts attention, and who had already won an influence so far beyond 
them, is the foremost supporter of the old Bourbon régime, but | his years, would within a few short weeks be borne to that 
«Jong ago acquainted with the talents which adorned Seiior ; grave which surely might have opened for some less illustri- 
ganchez Ruano, and having followed him step by step in his ous victim and some slighter public and private loss. It is 
irief but brilliant literary and political career,” it could not | at least something to have to say for Spain that the internecine 
bat “deplore the loss which letters and the State suffered in hates of her warring parties have not prevented all shades of 
his death,” nor refrain from “ associating itself with the senti- | political opinion from doing honour to the truth and talent of 
ments expressed by every journal of the day.” ‘ Yesterday,” | the Republican patriot, the child of the people, Julian Sanchez 
grites the correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, “ Julian Ruano. 


Sanchez Ruano, deputy and secretary of the Cortes, was buried. ot - 
His death is a heavy calamity to the Republican party, the THE IRISH PREMIER OF VICTORIA. 


Academy of History, and the literature of ihe country.” | [ F anybody wishes to know what the Empire loses by English 
Sanchez Ruano could not boast, nor cared to boast, the ques- | inability to conciliate Irish affection, let him read the 
tionable honours of noble descent. It was not the sangre azul | speech addressed on the 21st of June by Mr. Gavan Duffy, the 
of Spanish grandezza which ran in his veins, but the blood of new Premier of Victoria, to his constituents, asking for re- 
the illustrious Spanish humanist Sanchez Barbero. Still, as election. It contains the programme of the new Government 
the Constitucion remarks, he had to contend with all the diffi- he has formed in Melbourne, and we have not for years read 
culties which in a society like that of Spain oppose themselves | a political manifesto so full of character and power. Mr. 
to the success of a youth rich in talent but barren of escut- | Duffy is an Irishman, a Catholic, and a rebel, a typical man of 


Sanchez Ruano knew how to conquor all difficulties. the class which we English say can neither govern nor be 
governed ; but he speaks like the man for whom the Tories are 


sighing, the born administrator, utterly free of flummery and 
buncombe, clear as to his ends, clearer still as to his means, 
ready to compromise anything except principle, but giving 
even to compromise an impression of original force. There is 
not in the entire speech a Hibernian sentence or an Irish foible, 
unless it be shown in a little soreness at the hostility of the 
Press—a soreness we think we trace also in the speech of a 


Estudios Criticos. Scarcely had he settled in Madrid when | man who is not Irish, but Scotch, and, who speaks at Whitby 
he was elected Secretary of the Circulo Iilosdfico. His resi- | instead of Kyneton. There are just four great questions “ up ”’ 
dence in the capital, amid the exciting alternations of the | in Melbourne,—the old land question or controversy between 
years preceding the Revolution of September, could not but | squatters and farmers; the method of levying direct 
incline him to political life and political activity. In company | taxation; the method of compromising between protec- 
with Castelar he undertook the editorship of the Democracia. | tion and free trade; and education; and on all Mr. Daffy 
Afterwards he became chief of the Pueblo. When in the | is clear, practical, and peremptory, while he offers out of his 
September of 1868 the revolution broke out in Salamanca at | own head a new and most attractive project. We do not say 
the same time as in Madrid, the enthusiasm of his townsmen | we agree with his views on all these subjects—on one, at all 
raised him to membership of the local revolutionary junta. | events, we decidedly disagree—but we desire to point out 
Like other Spanish Republicans, he shared the hopes that were | how decisive he is on all, how much of a statesman 
then so common, and, like others, set his face in bitter dis- | as well as an orator, how much of the instinct of governing 


appointment against the Triumvirate, when he found that the | there is in this representative rebel out of an anarchical race. 
The 


Bourbon had been dethroned only in order that Don Juan Take the land first, as the most important of disputes. 


Prim might set up the royalty again in favour of somebody | conflict between the shepherd lords and the colonists has been 
else; it did not seem to particularly matter whom, provided | raging in Melbourne for years, and has ended during the past 
only it was somebody that Don Juan Prim liked. So pro- | eight years in an arrangement which combined every possible 
nounced was his hostility to Prim and Prim’s policy that, ‘disadvantage. Settlers are allowed by law to select land for 
although Secretary of the Cortes, he refused to take any purchase at discretion, the one grand condition being that they 


part in the embassy to Italy. 








cheons. : ° 
A close reader and thinker in the threefold sphere of law, 


hilosophy, and letters, while still a student in the halls of 
the University, he had already written works worthy of learned 
doctors, and which many learned doctors could not hope to 
emulate. Among the productions of his pen which are now 
cited with interest and admiration may be especially men- 
tioned Del Socialismo en Espana segun la Ciencia Politica, 
Desagravio, Filoséfico, Dora Oliva Sabuco de Nantes, and 





As a Republican, there | shall reside ; and the great squatters are thus rendered insecure 
became early visible a sensible divergence between him and | and uneasy, being incessantly threatened by the approach of 
Castelar, which may be sufficiently described by saying that | neighbours whose arrival is fatal to their prosperity. The 

while Castelar was a Federal Republican, Sanchez Ruano, like | want solitudes where their flocks may wander at will. At the 
Garcia Ruiz, preferred a Centralist solution. The celebrated | same time, the law is never carried out, the Administration, 
Declaration of the Press, which his influence imposed on the | controlled by squatters, throwing endless obstacles of details 
Republican journals, was couched in the Centralist-Republican | in the way of selection. There are reserves for this and that 
sense. As a rule, however, Sanchez Ruano was to be found | and the other, reserves so numerous that a map of the colony 
at the side of Castelar. A comparison with Castelar exhibits | “looks like a Macpherson tartan,’—rules about roads, such as 
a striking contrast in intellectual gifts, or rather in intel-| that no one shall have a holding on both sides of a highway; 
lectual tendency. Castelar is, above all things, a mighty | rules about water, rules about sheep, high prices, long delays, 
orator. It often seemed as if Sanchez Ruano was better | a general unwillingness on the part of everybody in office to 


qualified for that work of discipline and management which is | let the law be carried out. So effective is the resistance, that 


the distinguishing characteristic of the capable party leader. | the law may be considered “a dead letter,” and land is more 


Oastelar lightens and thunders, the fire and magnificence of | easily obtained, as in England, from anybody than the State. 
nature, and of southern nature, wasin his burning thought and | “ All this,” says Mr. Duffy, “shall end from to-day.” 
burning speech. Sanchez Ruano dealt his foes, with easy, | “Theory and practice shall be in accord at last,” all 
unitating grace, the glittering rapier-thrusts of the debater’s | reserves except for roads and water-courses are abolished, 
practised art. Castelar has scathing argument, scathing elo- | all delays are prevented by an order that on the 
quence, can almost force a time-serving House to applaud to the day the settler drives down his pegs he shall, if 
echo the denunciations which gibbet them. The dead politician unopposed, be owner ; or if opposed, shall obtain a decision 
loved his Republic so dearly that he would have been content in a few days, the Surveyor being ordered to help rather than 
to see it win, even though rogues profited at first. He would oppose him. No pastoral right is to be infringed, but no 
not be friends with the rogues, but for that adored ideal’s | shepherd lord is to prevent farmers from “ crowding up” on 
sake he could tolerate them. There can be no doubt that! the State domain. The effect of this change, which requires 
the loss of such a cool and politic head must be most seriously ‘no alteration in the laws, is to give the final ownership of the 
felt by the Spanish democracy. Though he was so in- jland to the settler, to make Victoria as good a place for a 
clined to a certain conciliation, he could be as unflinching as | farmer’s settlement as Illinois, to base society upon an 
Castelar himself. Two months have not yet passed away since _immense and highly conservative body of yeomen, instead of 
he had occasion to bring the Vice-President of the Chamber, | a wage-paying aristocracy. Whether that is sound policy or 
the Speaker for the nonce, Seiior Martin Herrera, to book for | not is not our point just now—we believe it is—but what we 
some peculiarly unchairmanlike conduct. We remember, on | desire to record is the direct, unmistakable way in which this 
reading the incident, to have felt that Seiior Herrera must have | “ unpractical”’ Irishman drives to his very practical end. 
Wished that he had had to do with some other opponent than | His policy is a policy, and not a mere talk about one, a policy 

chez Ruano, We little thought that the young statesman | which, wise or unwise, is at all events intelligible, definite, 
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and sincere. Victoria is to be peopled with yeomen, and not 
sheep, no settler and no squatter can be blind to that decision, 
which involves the entire future of society, and if maintained 
for five years will be irreversible, the yeomen becoming, as in 
the Far West, the political masters of the country. 

Then, as to taxation, Victoria has been over-borrowing herself 
for railways, and has masses of money lying at call in the banks 
for which she gets two per cent., while she is paying six. There 
is therefore an apparent deficit, much greater than the real 
one, though the latter is asserted by many writers to be 
serious enough to require some new direct tax, and is viewed 
with some suspicion by Mr. Duffy. The late Government, with a 
curious contempt for modern ideas, proposed to choke this deficit 
by a resort to a scheme only endured in England because it is 
so old, a rate levied on realized property alone. So a farmer 
paying a rent of £500 a year would contribute £12 10s. to 
the general Treasury, and a brewer paying the same rent, but 
making sixty times the income, would pay just the same amount. 
Mr. Duffy rejects the rate. He will propose, if needful, an 


income-tax, but at any rate a tax which shall bear upon all | 


property alike; but he believes that by spending the loans 
rapidly, on rough cheap railways pushed forward on the 
American plan, and made to return dividends at once, he can 
get rid of the deficit altogether. And he is more than inclined | 
to support a land-tax graduated so as to fall heaviest on unoc- | 
cupied land, a measure of the most drastic kind, which would | 
eompel the squatters to throw up a large portion of their occupa- | 
tions, which would then become available for population. We | 
are not sure, till we have re-examined the promises made to | 
the squatters, that this last menace is just; but it is certainly 
not feeble, is part of a strong, coherent policy which aims at 
making Victoria a happy place for the industrious poor man, 
at covering the country with yeomen, instead of great sheep- 
owners. This suggestion, however, is only made incidentally, 
for the deficit does not press at least on the theory of the | 
new Government, but the Protection question does. The 
Australian electors are Protectionists, as ours would have been | 
had the suffrage been universal, and had not the first industry | 
under protection happened to be the corn-growers’, so that the | 
political economist had behind him the support of all the | 
hungry, and the passion of the many agreed with the calcu- 
lation of the few ; but the Australian Ministers, as a rule, are | 
not. They cannot blind themselves entirely to economic | 
truths, and are compelled therefore to invent some kind of 
compromise. Mr. Duffy’s is as clear and distinct as his policy 
on every other subject. He will protect, in obedience to the | 
public demand, certain industries ; but will, in the absence of | 
that demand, tax everything else on true economic principles, 
refusing to repress commerce merely to carry out an idea | 
to its logical results. Protection is to do as little! 
mischief as possible, and interest as few of the electors as | 
Government can manage. It seems to scientific financiers a 
poor compromise, but it is the one which under similar cir- | 
cumstances Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Cobden would have recom- 
mended. And he further promises to diminish some of the 
worst effects of Protection by developing new and unprotected 
industries, Victoria has received much from England, but 
she has more yet to receive from countries whose climate is a 
little nearer to her own. An industrial education is to be 
given to all children under the control of the State, whether | 
in reformatories or workhouses ; and artizans to be imported by 
Government from Italy, Spain, Germany, and America, to 
teach to them, and to all agriculturists who will learn, how to 
grow the vine, the olive, and the better sorts of tobacco; how 
to dry raisins, figs, and almonds; how to rear the silkworm, 
and how to manufacture the best cigars. The Government 
rejects the policy of /aissez-fuire, and will be itself the accli- 
matization society of agriculture. The success of Mr. Duffy | 
as a party leader is all the more remarkable because the ‘“‘ No 
Popery ” cry is as strong in Victoria as in England, but his 
Catholicism really affects his course upon one point alone. 
Like every other Catholic in the world who sincerely 
believes his own creed, the Premier of Victoria is in favour of de- 
nominational instruction, and as the majority of the electors 
are opposed to him, he has to compromise the matter by leav- 
ing the existing system, which is partially secular, alone, and 
declaring education an open question even within the Cabinet. 
He proclaims his own opinion unreservedly, but does not hold 
himself bound to refuse power because he and the people are 
upon this point in hopeless disaccord. If he had a chance of 
carrying his view, he would of course be bound to postpone 
all minor considerations to such an object; but not having a 
chance, the unpractical, vain, dreamy Irishman, who ought to be | 


ae 
kept down, turns as an Englishman boasts of doing to the 
work before his hand, and does that with a will. 

It is so everywhere except in Ireland. In Australia in 
New Zealand, in Canada, in the United States, in India, in 
Spain, in Austria, the first quality an Irishman displays jg a 
capacity for soldiership, the second an aptitude for government 
of the hard, personal, practical kind, the very aptitude, tha 
is, which we suppose him never to possess. Whether 
D'Arcy M‘Ghee, General Sheridan, or Mr. Duffy, or even 
Mr. Sweeny, of New York, the Irishman abroad is always 4 
stern, clear man, not unlikely to be unscrupulous, and almogt 
invariably hard; but inventive, resourceful, far-seeing, anq 
brave, a man who can, per fas aut nefas, make other men 
accept his ideas and obey his will. An Irish Civil Service, 
composed of such men, picked for the work, trained for jt, 
and encouraged to be independent, would govern the country 
as it has never been governed yet, with a force, directness, 
and honesty which in a very few years would suppress al] 
opposition, and make the Law what it has become under much 
more difficult cireumstances in India, the final arbiter. Ang 
that, we may rely on it, is the kind of government which suits 
the national genius, is the only one which in Ireland will ever 
reconcile freedom with the order that the bayonet, wielded 
by men of a different race, has in vain tried to maintain. 





THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE ON THE TYNE. 


VHERE has not often occurred in our time a struggle 
between Labour and Capital to be compared in point of 
importance with that which is now being carried on between 


the master engineers of the Tyneside towns and their work. 


men. It is not alone the obstinacy and duration of the strike 
at Newcastle and Gateshead that make the contest a remark- 
able one; nor is it even that the workmen are fighting for an 
object with which we can so thoroughly sympathize as a 
reduction of the hours of labour. Other strikes have been 
more prolonged and embittered, as, for instance, the famous 
strike of the Preston Spinners in 1854, which lasted more 
than eight months, and cost nearly half a million of money; 
the strike of the Amalgamated Engineers in 1853, in which 
the workmen, after a sacrifice of £43,000 wages and a contest 
of fifteen weeks’ duration, were defeated ; and the similarly 
unsuccessful strike of 1860 in the Metropolitan Building 
Trades. But though the Tyneside Engineers’ Strike was only 
commenced in the beginning of June, the conflict has been 
very sharp throughout, and up to the present time neither 
side have shown any signs of yielding. The men have the 
sympathy and support not only of their own trade through 
out the kingdom, but of every organized Union hers 
and on the Continent. The Nine Hours’ League, which 
has been the motive-power in this strike, is growing in 
strength among all the manufacturing towns of the North, 
and the demand fora reduction of the hours of labour to 


| fifty-four in the week has a better chance of success now than 


it has had since the defeat of the London Building Strike in 
1860. The cause is one which brings into confederation many 
trades that would otherwise scarcely stand up to offer a feeble 
battle alone, and though the Engineers, from the exhausting 
nature of their work, as well as the unhealthy conditions 
under which it has often to be performed, have a peculiar 
ground for asking shortened hours of labour, similar claims 
may be very fairly advanced on behalf of other occupations. 
In the present struggle, the Engineers on strike are most 
powerfully backed, as may be inferred from the fact that the 
weekly allowance granted to each operative on strike is nearly 
quadruple what it was at the outset of the battle. Large 
sums have been spent beside in counter-checking the plans of 
the employers to import labour from the Continent, and the 
resources of the trade are not yet showing anything like 
exhaustion. The Central Committee of the Amalgamated 
Trades, which sits in London, has just issued a circular de 
nouncing the steps that the Tyneside firms have taken to supply 
the places of the men on strike by foreign imported labour. 
The Committee urge that every English workman is concerned 
in the resistance to this policy, and subscriptions are solici 
in aid of the men who are fighting the battle of labour. 
The employers on their side have not been idle ; after opening 
their workshops several times to the men on strike, and en- 
deavouring to induce at least a part of the latter to desert 
the Nine-Hours’ Movement, the Tyneside firms strained every 
nerve to swamp the market with imported labourers; they 
resorted first to the East End of London, to Greenwich a0 
Woolwich, to Dundee and Glasgow, even to the Southera 
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When the Unionists had explained the state of the case, 


the imported labourers clamoured that they had been en- 
trapped into the migration to Newcastle and Gateshead on 
false pretences ; the contracts were summarily broken and 
thrown up, and the workshops were soon almost as empty as 
they had been in the early days of the strike. The employers, 
however, have not been discouraged ; they have sent agents 
to Belgium, Germany, Denmark, and Norway to engage 
Jabourers, and considerable numbers of engineers have been 


induced to emigrate from the Continent to Newcastle and | 


Gateshead. But the same result followed as nad happened in 


the case of the English workmen, As soon as it was explained | 


to the foreigners that they had been imported into England to 


aid in repressing a strike they at once repudiated their engage- | 
ments, and the vast majority of them have either returned to | 
there was borne in procession a singular emblematic device, a 


their native land or have gone to seek employment in other 


ts of England. The employers, however, of whom Sir | 


William Armstrong, of the Elswick works, may be considered | 
the chief, are determined to persevere, and have incited other | 
masters throughout England to become subscribers to a fund 
of £21,000, specially destined to provide for the introduction 


| elsewhere. 


of foreign labour into England. It is proposed that the labour | 
thus obtained shall be distributed throughout the establish- | 


ments of all the subscribers, as soon as the strike which it is 
peculiarly designed to combat has been crushed. The Trades’ 
Unions, on their side, have taken measures to meet’ this reso- 
lute policy on the part of the masters by sending envoys to 


ties of England; but the material obtained from these | a Committee for the purpose of collecting subscriptions in aid 
as neither very efficient nor very trustworthy. | 


of the strike. The success of a similar movement at 
Sunderland was insisted upon as a proof that the masters 
were easily to be coerced into concession by a display 
of firmness on the part of the men. But meantime, the 
masters were meditating a bold policy; they had made up 
their minds to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and 
following the example of the Master Carpenters, then engaged 
in a quarrel of the same kind with their journeymen, to 
import labour from abroad. A proposition for a conference 
between the employers and the men came to nothing, the 
former party insisting that when a plan of compromise was 
adopted, it should be submitted to a ballot of the entire body 
of workmen, and the latter declining to accept the ballot. 
After the failure of this attempted pacification, the masters 
announced that it was useless to negotiate further. Another 
crowded and angry meeting in the town now followed, where 


loaf of bread stuck on a pike, with the inscription, “ The staff 
of life on the point of death, but still ‘No surrender.’”” Mea- 
sures were next taken to relieve the sustenance fund by drafting 
off some four thousand of the men on strike to seek employment 
On the 3rd August, the masters made another at- 
tempt to attract the men back to work, offering every other 
concession except the nine hours’ point, and fixing nine hours 
and a half a day, with a liberal allowance for overtime. This 
failing to win over any of the operatives on strike, the masters 


resolved to take measures for importing workmen from abroad. 


the centres of skilled industry on the Continent who are 


charged to explain the state of the case to the foreign work- 
men, and to warn them against assisting the English employers 
to oppress their men. It will be interesting to watch the 
struggle. The masters, no doubt, have the longer purse ; but 
in the present strike the men have strong moral and material 
support from the outside. 


A conference of Engineering firms from England and Scotland 
was held at Newcastle on the 5th of August, at which it was 
determined to support the Tyneside employers, and to form a 


' general association for the protection of the trade throughout 


If they can hold out long) and sent them back to Scotland. 


the kingdom. Sixty workmen were brought the same day 
from Dundee, but they yielded almost at once to the remon- 
strances of the men on strike, who paid their fares for them 
Righty men were next 


enough, the masters must give in, for though a workman | brought up from London and Greenwich, quickly followed by 
suffers more keenly than his employer during a strike, | 300 more, and the agents of the masters telegraphed from the 
it is the latter that suffers the more fatally and permanently. | Continent that a couple of thousand skilled hands could easily 


Capital lying idle, trade migrating elsewhere, the business | be obtained abroad. 


It appeared about the middle of August 


eonnections of long laborious years abruptly broken, such are that the employers had checkmated their opponents, but this 


the consequences to a master of a prolonged strike. 


It is a was not so. 


A circular, issued on the 14th of August, appealed 


trial of endurance on both sides, and as yet there are certainly to the Engineering firms of the country to subscribe a fund of 


ao signs that the men will yield. 


| £21,000 for the importation of foreign labour. 


Agents were 


It may be worth while to notice the successive phases of | sent to Belgium to engage numbers of skilled hands, and Sir 
this contest, without passing a deliberate judgment, which | W. Armstrong obtained permission from the Danish Govern- 
one cannot do without intimate local knowledge of the busi- ment to bring over artizans from the Government arsenal of 
ness and its profits, on the matter in dispute. Fourteen weeks Denmark. 


ago, the Engineers of Newcastle and Gateshead demanded | 


The General Council of the International Working-Men’s 


a reduction of the hours of work to an average of nine per Association at once despatched two delegates, Mr. Cohn, a 
diem. The demand was refused, and the trade, numbering Dane, and Mr. Eccarius, a German, to Belgium, to enlighten 


10,000 men, struck at once. 
rison, M.P. ; 


Efforts were made by Mr. Mor- the Flemish and Walloon workmen as to the state of the case. 
Mr. Pears, of the Social Science Association ; | The strike at Newcastle and Gateshead, far from being starved 


and Mr. Joseph Cowen, jun., of Newcastle, to bring about | out, grew more prosperous, and recently has been able to divide 


an arbitration; but the Nine Hours’ League declared that, | a weekly allowance of 6s. and 7s. a head. 
though some compromise might have been settled if the 


arbitration had been suggested before, the time for it had 
then gone by. The success of the nine hours’ movement in 
Dundee, its progress among the trades in Leeds, in the 


| 
| 


But rioting had now 
commenced, and the town was growing too hot for the newly-im- 
ported labourers. We have already noticed the fate of the ex- 
periment. Londoners and countrymen first broke away from 


‘their engagements, then the Germans began to protest against 


Lancashire cotton towns, and elsewhere throughout the | 
and whole ship-loads were sent back to Hamburg or on to 


North, inspired the operative Engineers with courage to offer 
a determined front to the masters. Enthusiastic open-air 
meetings were held on the town moor, and the fund for the 


relief of the men on strike swelled rapidly in amount as the | 


masters seemed resolved not to yield. Sustenance-money was 


|London, at the expense of the Nine Hours’ League. 
Danes complained that they had not been informed of the 


the deception that they said had been practised on them, 
The 


strike at Copenhagen, and have followed for the most 


part the example of the rest, and only the 120 Nor- 


at first allowed only at the rate of 1s. 9d. weekly a head, but | 
the third week the sum was raised to 3s., and as numbers of | 
the men having savings of their own declined to take the | 
|W. Armstrong and the other Tyneside firms have imported at 
so great a cost, we fancy the handy-work of the International 


dividend from the fund, a weekly allowance of 6s. or 8s. was 
made to each person in need of it. Mr. Odger, who person- 


ally visited Neweastle on the Ist of July, reported in favour | 


of the Newcastle strike to the Trades’ Council in London, and 
all throughout the North resolutions of sympathy with the 
nine hours’ movement were adopted. Nor was practical help 
wanting in the shape of subscriptions to the sustentation fund. 


p to this time the employers had remained passive; but on | 


the 3rd of July several workshops were thrown open, and the 
men were invited to renew their engagements on the old) 
terms. Not a man responded to the invitation. The 
Engineers’ Unions throughout the country were now fully 
awakened to the importance of the Newcastle struggle; Mr. 
Odger, Mr. William Allan (Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineers), Mr, Potter, and other working-class leaders, formed 


wegians imported to Sir W. Armstrong’s works on Tuesday 
appear to be indifferent to the opinion of the English work- 
men. In the successive defections of the recruits that Sir 


may be recognized, and the problem now to be solved is 
whether the manufacturers of Newcastle and Gateshead, with 


all their money and their backing, can contend successfully 





against the authority of the great federation of European 
workmen. 








THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF INDIA. 
yaar ae who knows India at all admits without argu- 
ment the existence of that deep mental unrest of which the 
Times speaks in its article of Wednesday, an unrest which is every 
day developing new efforts, now for the purification of morals, again 
for the reform of society, and often for the revival of the theology 
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older than the Purans; but most people admit it in the most care- 
less and infructuous way, without a thought either as to the depth 
to which the unrest extends or its possible results upon the 
future of the Empire. The truth is, we suppose, that the two 
classes who are most interested, or alone interested, in the matter 
have made up their minds, as Anglo-Indians invariably do upon 
all points, and are not willing to reconsider or even to discuss 
such satisfactory conclusions. One-half of them, those who 
believe in and support the Missionaries of all denominations, are 
convinced that ‘‘ the Hindoos,” in which term they include all the 
races, creeds, and languages not strictly Mohammedan existing 
upon the continent, will ultimately change their faith for some 
form of Christianity,—which may not, it is true, be exactly 
orthodox, but is sure not to be Catholic, Catholicism sanctioning 


reverence for images, which to men who have just abandoned | 


idolatry acts as a deterrent; and sure not to be Unitarian, the 
Hindoo mind having been trained for ages to accept the notion 
of the Avatar or Incarnation as one which must commend itself 
to all who believe in God. These people, when unusually 
fair and well instructed, admit the probability that Iindoos 
may immediately become Deists or even Atheists, or, and 
more probably, heretics of the Sabellian type, Swedenborgians, 
as it were, holding that the very God descended on earth 
to act a part necessary for the spiritual instruction of 
mankind ; but they all think that will be an intermediate 
and short-lived phase of thought, the Hindoo mind being 
essentially positive, and attracted only by creeds which have been 
accepted by large masses of men. ‘The other half, those who re- 
gard India from the philanthropic point of view, who welcome 


otherwise left life unfettered, save by the command, as pleasant 
to the Iindoo as to every other Asiatic, to put down infidel Tule 
The morality of this creed, too, so indefinitely higher than the 
popular morality of Hindooism—we do not say than its theoretic 
morality, which is penetrated with self-sacrifice—complete| 

satisfies his mind. It may seem strange to Englishmen, but then, 
cau be no doubt that the Mohammedan morality strikes him as 
higher than the Christian, each of the three moral principles in 
which Mohammedanism differs from Christianity appearing to 
him as advances towards a more living righteousness. In its savage 


prohibition of drink he cordially concurs, being well aware that 


for the Asiatic races temperance is impossible; that the choice for 
them lies between abstinence and fierce bursts of intoxication ; he 
appreciates its angry inculcation of religious patriotism, which 
gives him an object for self-sacrifice aud for the display of the 
higher qualities of his nature ; and he is attracted to a degree we 
can hardly conceive by its establishment of social equality, as the 
one divine base for the human social order. ‘l'here has not been 
a Hindoo Dissenter for ages who has not striven to introduce 
that principle into his system, and Hindooism itself, as a pedigree 
creed, kills out all Western ideas of grade, the better-born man 


| of low degree being the admitted superior of the lower-born man, 


Hindoo visitors, and sympathize with every Hindoo movement | 


which appears to tend towards the acceptance of Western civili- 
zation, think the ultimate outcome of the churning of the seas will 
be the adoption throughout India of a more or less philosophic 
Deism or Theism,—a creed very simple, very vague, and exceed- 
ingly sweet and benevolent, the creed to which Keshub Chunder 
Sen, whom they regard almost as an apostle, appears to be devoted. 


They treat the notion that orthodox Christianity or even Catholic | 


Christianity may ultimately prevail in India with a gentle and tole- 
rant scorn, as of men who know better than you the secret thoughts 
of their protégés ; but grow fierce if any one suggests that there 
are creeds which are bidding heavily for Hindoo support 


against both Theism and Christianity, which have certainly | 


some attraction for the native mind, and which may ulti- | 
| powerful, capricious, detestable race who have conquered him, and 


| about whom he agrees heartily with the Scotch convert, Beharee 


mately and for many generations to come completely win 
the game. You cannot vex a Missionary, unless an excep- 
tionally fair man, or irritate an Anglo-Indian philanthro- 
pist more bitterly, than by suggesting that it must be 
just possible that the masses of India, nearly a fifth of the 
human race, may take a different road, that this generation may 


witness the most tremendous triumph Mohammedanism ever 


achieved. Here and there you will meet a Missionary or studious 


supporter of missions who, when that suggestion is made, will | 
flush, and move on his chair, and pass on to the next subject, as | 


men do when something strikes uneasily on their suppressed in- 
tellectual consciousness ; and you will, on inquiry, find that that 
man is credited with unusual experience, with exceptional acquaint- 
ance with the native tongues and the workings of the native mind ; 
that he, though orthodox as a Puritan, is suspected of overweight- 
ing his intellect with knowledge; but the vast majority always 
reproduce in some form or another those two ideas. India will 
be Christian, or India will be Deist. 

And yet if we strip our minds for a moment of preconceived 


ideas, and try to realize what it is that Mohammedanism has to | 
being precisely the improvement desired by men who, lax as they 


offer to the majority of Hindoos, to those millions of whom we 
know so little, except that they have just begun to be disquieted 
in spiritual matters, we shall perhaps be tempted to reconsider 
that decision. Everywhere the Hindoo, who has just come to 
doubt, as millions doubt—we mean literally millions—whether 
Hindooism can possibly be true, and doubting, finds its cere- 
monial unendurably burdensome, sees near him a_ teacher 
who offers him a relief of the most enticing kind, a creed 
devoid of all the evils against which his mind has begun 
to revolt, a creed without idols, without ceremonials, with- 
out that Brahminical yoke under which he has writhed, a 
creed which offers heaven and threatens hell as clearly as Chris- 
tianity, but says heaven can be won and hell avoided by his 
personal exertions. ‘This creed gratifies his suspicions of his own 
faith by substituting for its vast hierarchy of deities, its divine 
social laws, and its childish cosmogonies, the simple and austere 
idea of a God who created and who commands, who has messengers 


| great and lofty creed. 


be his position what it may. It is curious that this notion of the 
inherent equality of man permeates all Asia outside the Hindoo 
line, the Confucian and the Buddhist holding it as tenaciously ag 
the Mussulman. 

The laxity of the Mohammedan code on one subject does not strike 
the Hindoo as it strikes Western men. Keshub Chunder Senand his 
followers have risen to higher regions; but theaverage Hindoo, whose 
wife is a hag while he is still a young man, doubts the expediency of 
monogamy, asks rather for rigid law than rigid restriction, finds rigid 
law in Mohammedanism, which, be it remembered, in theory ig 
utterly hostile to promiscuous intercourse, aud sees in Mohamme- 
dan practice guarantees for the female modesty which he values 
above chastity, and of which he thinks the Christians utterly 
devoid. 

This creed, thus attractive at once to his judgment, to his spiri- 
tual wants, and to his theories of sociology, is offered him by men 
who are visibly in earnest and entirely believe it themselves ; who 
are of his own shade of colour; who have all his own Asiatic pecu- 
liarities ; who talk his own language as he talks it, in racy patois, 
and not as the Europeans do, in Johnsonese ; who stand on his 
plane of civilization, and who, above all, do not belong to the 


Lall Dey, who said in the ‘Town Hall of Calcutta that the 
bitterest drop in his cup was that God had compelled him 
to accept the news of salvation from the mouth of the 
white man. And it is offered without the drawbacks which to 
the native are so terrible, without loss of worldly grade,—for the 
Mussulman tradition of sovereignty is not dead, and the despised 
Christian village which becomes Mussulman becomes instantly 
respectable,—without modification of his notion as to the fitting 
proprieties of life. If he becomes a Christian, his wife will scorn 
him; but she has heard through life of Mohammedanism as 4 
As a Christian, his wife must unveil her 
face to strangers, or, as we should say, must go naked ; his son 


' must be allowed to drink, to the endangering alike of body 


and soul—the Hindoo abhorring liquor as bitterly as the 
Mohammedan—and his daughter must remain unmarried till 


| sixteen, that is, in his judgment must run imminent risk of 


being debauched, ‘‘ courtship” among a people so near the 
tropics, wearing no clothes, aud shielded by no ignorances, not 


may be, will die for what they think honour. As a Christian, the 
buttresses and fences and supporting barriers which he has raised 
round his life must all be thrown down, and he must begin that 
life of isolated individualism which to the Hindoo as to the 
Frenchman seems so lonely and detestable; while as a Mussul- 
man he is still a member of a great and powerful corporation 
native to India, and may travel over the length and breadth of 
the vast continent finding everywhere friends and brothers. 

‘That these motives have operated and do operate strongly is 
evident from the facts that Mohammedanism, according to the 
latest official returns, counts thirty millions of adherents, of whom 
five-sixths at least must be converts or the descendants of con- 
verts, the immigration from beyond the Passes never having 
exceeded a few hundred thousand men; and that in Eastern 
Bengal and many districts of Madras the creed is daily receiving 
the accession of entire villages. But there are causes not at work 


but no priests, who has ordered prayer and sanctioned fasting but | which may make the movement unexpectedly rapid. There is very” 
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" atreason to believe that the Hindoo revival which foltowed the fall 
of the Mohammedan power and the introduction of British rule has 
spent its force, and that the hatred of Brahminical pretensions which, 
among the upper classes, shows itself in formal protests against 
Koolinism, has filtered down to the lower orders, till the bazars 
are filled with satires as bitter and often as obscene as those circu- 
jated in Italy and Spain against the priests. With the dislike of the 
jesthood has come a disrespect for the doctrines they have taught, 
for their childish cosmogony, for their atrocious tyranny in the 
use of their power of excommunication, and even for the subtle 
philosophy which, more perhaps than the native penchant for tradi- 
tionary order, has for ages protected Hindooism. It is therefore on 
minds prepared to welcome change, if only it will leave them 
Asiatics, and not make them inferior Europeans, that the teaching of 
the Missionaries of the Mohammedan revival now begins to fall. 
Weat least feel no security that, as in Western China, so in India, 
Mohammedanism may not within the century swallow up the 
whole population, for the movement once become rapid, the 
eople will accept the change as they did in Mysore, by villages 
and districts all at once. 


THE EVIDENCE ON BABY-FARMING. 
Zz prevalence of the system of Baby-farming had been much 


discussed before the trial and execution of Margaret Waters 


made the subject painfully prominent. It had for some time been 


evident that there were places in and around the great towns in 


which infants were systematically received, and in which, even if 


deliberate criminality did not exist, carelessness and improper 
treatment led to a high rate of mortality. ‘The system pursued by 
Margaret Waters was fully described in these columns, and it is 
not necessary;to retrace the fearful details of that picture. It 
may be that her case was in some respects extreme, and 
that most other baby-farmers adopt methods which are less 


wilfully criminal. 
the question leans in its Report to the conclusion that in far the 


The Select Committee which has investigated | 
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two old maids who took a young child to nurse and gave it thick 
bread sop from the first, but the regular keepers of baby-farms 
have no such excuse. When we find them going on the plan of 
adopting children for a lump sum, taking every precaution 
against publicity, moving about from house to house and 
assuming one name after another, failing to register the 
great mass of deaths in their houses, hiding away the children 
and keeping them in a state of dirt, misery, starvation, 
and drugged sleep, we can draw but one inference. There is cer- 
tainly no lack of evidence to support that conclusion, and we 
can see nothing that is tangible on the other side. Mr. Cooper, 
secretary to the Rescue Society, is almost the only witness who 
dissents from the general view, and whatever may be the extent 
of his experience, we cannot think much of his discretion, A 
gentleman who accepts implicitly the statement of servant-girls 
that they have beeu seduced by their masters, who never heard of 
the existence of baby-farms where children are received for a lump 
sum save in the case of Margaret Waters, who thinks that the 
276 dead bodies of children found in the streets may just as well 
have been put there by the parents as by the baby-farmers, and 
who disapproves of any registration of baby-farms on the ground 
that the mothers of illegitimate children object to any exposure, 
is not much to be relied on either as to facts or theories. 

If we rightly understand Mr. Cooper, no proof of the existence 
of any system of criminal baby-farming has been brought to his 
notice; and if any such system had existed, it probably would 
have been brought to his notice. This is somewhat negative 
testimony, against which we have to put the statements of the 
police officers, who give us facts within their own knowledge, and 


| of those gentlemen who made a minute personal investigation. 


larger number of cases of infant mortality throughout the kingdom 


there is neither crime nor criminal neglect. Yet a careful review 


f the whole evidence shows us that a large proportion of the | 


deaths which result from baby-farming must be due to something 
worse than mere negligence or ignorance, and that though the 
absence of natural food aud of a mother’s care may do much to 
swell the death-rate, a more active evil is habitually at work. ‘The 
inquiries of Mr. Ernest Hart and Dr. Wiltshire in London, and 
those of Dr. Cameron in Glasgow, the evidence given by the 
members of the London police force who were instrumental in 


bringing Margaret Waters to justice, the fact that during the year | 


1870 no less than 276 dead bodies of children were found in the 
streets, some of which were traced to baby-farms, are almost 
conclusive as to the existence of a trale in murder. 

It is true that the rate of infant mortality is always high when 
children are taken from their parents, fed by hand, and crowded 
together. While the ordinary rate is 15 or 16 per cent., the mere 
removal to a well-conducted * Ilome” will bring it up to 40 per 


cent., and in the inferior class of houses in the large towns the rate | 


sometimes rises to 90 per cent. ‘There is great mortality among 
the children of wet-nurses and of mothers who are employed in 
factories, while it is ominous that the fact of insuring children’s 
lives in a burial club raises the death-rate from 36 to 64 per 
cent. It is suggested that if the death-rate is so high 
late upon that in order to be sure of a handsome profit. “If 
£15 is given for each child, and 90 per cent. die in the ordinary 
course of things in the first 12 months without negligence or gross 
carelessness, is not that an ample repayment for all the expense of 
the 10 that live?” asks Mr. Winterbotham ; * £1,500 would, at 
that rate, be given for 100 children, of whom 90 die in the first 12 
months; is not the £1,500 sufficient for the maintenance of those 
90 till they die, and of the other 10 afterwards?” 
hardly think this is the whole solution of the problem. 
cannot think that any amount of overcrowding, of 
of proper food, of passive neglect, which should stop short 
of criminality, would cause such a death-rate. Even if nature 
Would put an end to these children without assistance, we 
believe too much is not left to nature. Dr. Lankester, 
the coroner, says that once, in answer to his questions, a woman 
admitted that she had tried “to assist a kind providence” in 
removing a child to a better world, and we cannot class the use 
of narcotics and of food known to be unfit for babies with anything 
but criminal negligence. Women who have had no children of 
their own, or whose experience is very limited, may act like the 
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even in well-conducted places, baby-farmers need only specu- licity. 


Mr. Ernest Hart published an advertisement offering a premium 
toa nurse who would take care of a child, and received 333 answers. 
About two-thirds of the applicants were evidently people who had no 
motive but that of gain, and would either murder the child entrusted 
to them, or let it die of want and neglect as surely as if it was 
mardered. Mr. Hart’s inquiries showed that there was an alliance 
between the worst class of abortionists, the worst class of secret 
lying-in houses, and the worst class of baby-farms, all of them 
being worked together and playing into each other’s hands. Mr. 
Cooper never heard of a secret lying-in house, but in one which is 
described to us by Superintendent Gernon 46 women were con- 
fined in two years, only two of those births were registered, and 
some of the children were traced either to baby-farmers or to the 
street. Dr. Wiltshire joined Mr. Hart in his inquiries, and he 
gives an account of his interview with a woman who was 
ready either to dispose of a child for £50 or to procure 
The investigations made at Glasgow 
by Dr. Cameron reveal a similar state of things as has 
been shown to exist in London. An advertisement offer- 
ing a premium for adoption met with 400 answers, while 
another which omitted all mention of a premium was answered 
by only two people. Dr. Cameron tells us positively that a 
registered practitioner confessed to having produced abortions for 
the sum of 7s. Gd. It is of course possible that these viler crimes 
may be wholly independent of the system of baby-farming, but 
the secrecy which covers all these practices alike is of itself sus- 
picious. If the compulsory registration which is recommended by 
the Committee was applied both to lying-in-houses and houses that 
receive children, with the further check of a compulsory registration 
of births and deaths, there would at all events be the means of pub- 
At present we have it possible for such institutions to be 
virtually known to the police, to be visited and described by 
those who will take the trouble of inquiring, and yet to be ignored 
by persons professing a large experience. ‘There cannot be much 
doubt as to the choice between facts and suppositions, between 
the evidence of sight and that of rumour, between the positive 
results of investigation and the negative results of au absence of 


an abortion for £70. 


information. 

It must also be borne in mind that the researches both of the 
police and the doctors were conducted under one great disadvan- 
tage. ‘lhe baby-farmers could keep their own counsel. ‘They 
could refuse to throw light on the worst features of their system, 
and the police could not enter their houses without something 
more than suspicion. One house was watched for three months 


day and night; another was detected by means of a watch 
the people 


being kept on a lying-in establishment, and 
who left that being followed; but in all these cases it was 


extremely difficult to procure evidence which would justify 
an entry. It is fearful to think that there are houses into 
which children are taken and from which no children ever come 
out alive, but which can still preserve their secrets and defy the 
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scrutiny of the law. The argument that registration and inspec- viz., 2 growing inability on the part of the masses to comprehend an 
tion of these places would alarm the mothers of illegitimate any evidence but that which appeals to the senses, This, how sab 
children, and therefore increase direct infanticide, seems to us ever, will not go far in relieving our perplexity. . ‘ res 
wholly fallacious. ‘The exposure that people dread is exposure in For is it not the fact that much of the indifference, nay, even " 
their own circle. The fact that a house in which an illegitimate hostility, evinced to ‘‘ evangelical religion,” as it is called, ‘iain it ¢ 
child is kept can be inspected at stated times does not convey any from those who never allow mere outward signs, or evidence which cor" 
information to the friends of the mothers. It may be more pleasant appeals only to the senses to be the final test for truth ° And this side 
to get rid of achild secretly than to putit in some carefully managed leads me to remark on (what was conspicuous by its absence at the pla: 
institution where the mother will still be responsible, but this is not‘ Shaftesbury meetings ”) that the antagonism between “culture” 4 lo 
the first consideration. We ought to aim rather at protecting the | and ‘‘ evangelism ” is daily increasing. ‘The men, too, of “* scepti- mil 
infant than at sparing the mother’s feelings, and her “‘repugnance cal tendencies,” so far as the scepticism relates to the officially. Iw 
to exposure” cannot weigh against her child’s safety. Moreover, declared gospel, are not those ‘‘who care for none of these and 
the question whether infanticide would be increased is answered by , things”; but men who, on a calm survey of their condition as in. Isa 
Dr. West's statement that it has not increased in France since the habitants of earth, and an attentive and anxious consideration of noi: 
turning-boxes have been taken away from the foundling hospitals, | the laws by which they are governed, are unable to acquiesce in act 
and every mother has to bring her child in and give an account of | the popular gospel as a satisfactory account of their relations to pai 
it. Whether direct infanticide is as dangerous and as diificult to | the Almighty Ruler, either actual or possible. And I very much ras 
detect as the practices which have prevailed at baby-farms may be | fear that this has more to do with the indifference of the masses stal 
open to discussion. It is significant that only three or four women | than is generally supposed. ‘They are cute enough to conclude Ik 
have been punished for making away with children on a large | that what is rejected by the intellect of the country does not claim som 
scale, and that except in the case of Margaret Waters the punish- their serious regards. And if Lord Shaftesbury, and those who wh 
ment was inost inadequate. On the other hand, in spite of Dr. | act with him, wish permanently to influence the people's mind, 1h 
Lankester’s statement that he has never known a woman punished | they must recognize the great truth they seem to ignore, viz., that wel 
for killing her child, scarcely an assize passes without convictions | while the “ Gospel of Christ ” does not change, men do. wis 
either for concealment of birth or for manslaughter, and the For more than twenty years [ have been closely observant of 7 
penalty upon those found guilty of the minor offence is equal to | the working and effects of the various agencies and associations exp 
that inflicted on one of the baby-farmers who had systematically paraded with something like ostentation before his Lordship, and cas! 
carried on the trade of murder. Facts such as these show the while duly sensible that good results have followed the efforts my 
necessity of greater publicity and of a more effectual power of made to reclaim the moral wastes of our city, still I am forced to this 
control. If all the charges brought against baby-farmers are | admit that our wynds, our lanes, our workshops, and our men to] 
unfounded, a proper inspection will do good, for then it will dissi- | remain much as they were. It is sad it should be so, yet the the 
pate the alarm which vow prevails. But if there is ground for | truth must be told. Indeed, the good effected depends entirely, or I 
any one charge, inspection is essential, not only for the safety of nearly so, on the personal intercourse which subsists between the had 
infant life, but for the regulation of a system which is always |‘ workers” and those whom they succeed in interesting in their day 
suspicious, and which has more than once been criminal. | * work ;” for that intercourse withdrawn, things immediately revert I] se 
= to their normal, or rather abnormal condition. the 
Can it be possible that the ‘* Church ” in persisting to teach the the 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | * Gospel of ‘Calvinism ” is actually doing ite best to efface the of 1 
ae | spiritual sensibilities of men ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
LORD SHAFTESBURY AT GLASGOW. Glasgow, September 5, 1871. JR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] | 
Sm,—Would you allow a plain, unlettered man to state a oid THE RELIGIOUS ELEMEN'T IN THE CABINET. 
thoughts, suggested by this aeenrs visit to us, ona matter | POs sen teen os enn “Genseueen:") th 
=e wee tr engaged venleoneaginee : : ., | Sir,—I perceive by your impression of last week that your corre- eve 
i‘ _— a ant ie ee ~ sy taecsgen: spondent ** F.” has occupied a considerable space of your paper in wh 
ears é é - ( a Ss =| % . ce 
= attends no re of worship. Now, why is this ?—150,000 | weep op letter cs rs te aegesengp ages —" com ne 
human beings in a single town in favoured Scotland living in a pase 7 Pep penastendendjatete yrds — = a puetene es : 
state of practical heathenism! It seems scarcely credible. But seco . ae sed ig ye on moking ey. A Gotalied We 
assuming it true, a most important question arises, viz., who or rs a ™ < ei rs ate = Pe ay aant apne peerige " 
what is to blame for such a deplorable state of matters? It will - « v9 es hgh Be si anny — = _ — “ ne 
not do to set it down as due to the prevalence of atheism. There | an - —e seca! re depoed _— er ~ eo ee — dad 
are few pure atheists in any community, still less in ours, as the od tastes “sapere ass pe preg ian co ry ne nee 
unpopularity of every attempt to spread theoretic infidelity satis- | pee tg palletes I se cml se dats sae y he Petters de Su 
factorily shows. Still, there is the indifference of this large mass | ee igi il ee sgt x sil dn tg - = ‘ j No 
of humanity to the Christian religion as known among us to be | ie Kean er er ae ee aver: a oer aut 
patersesser <> Seether ata to decide whether I have not given the coup de grace to the Ultra- fir 
Were it not that we are familiar with the fact, it must strike us aernene aw eo“ coment seagate ners Ps hy cur 
as utterly inexplicable that in a country such as Scotland, with a n° ud — eg _ — ae ese aie wh 
the Bible in every house and the people with few exceptions able sgn Sika chaake 4 pape eal vA * ri Hs ve po sa tov 
to read it, such a state of matters should emerge. But the enigma rent * ve diy cl Mr eosign beth pth pa oi fe for 
is doubly insoluble when it is remembered that we have asuper-| trod “ , la 1 I: i a. al y eac 
abundance of the means of religious instruction, such as it is. 4 | en ee er ee a, ae Ls ee yee 
only is a large part of Sunday devoted to direct religious teach- JAMES AYTOUN. Ay 
ing, but tracts innumerable, couched in the simplest language sta 
and adapted to the humblest capacity, are scattered broadcast | ON SEEING GHOSTS. at 
over the land, recommending the Gospel to sinners, and almost (To Tuk Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] hee 
every possible contrivance has been employed by our various | Siz,—You, no doubt, in common with many of your readers, have Bs 
agencies to compel them to come in. Yet, to an amazing extent, met with the man firm in his belief that he has seen a real ghost. ace 
they prefer to remain without ! He will perhaps tell you that he never believed in ghosts before, in 
And, if to these considerations be added the nature of that but now he has a firm conviction on the point. You perhaps we 
revelation which is “* Glory to God, peace on earth and good-will | suggest that it was a dream; but he gets angry, and deciares that bu 
towards men,” along with the fact that Jesus has all power in he was never more awake in his life, and that it is simply absurd int 
heaven and on earth, and that his Spirit is pledged to co-operate ‘to think that he does not know what he is talking about. Or you nes 
effectually with all right endeavour to spread his name, and the may know him as a thoroughly practical fellow, who is not given “9 
principles of his kingdom, I say it does appear mysterious beyond to delusions, and who is strictly conscientious when he remarks 10s 
the power of utterance that in one of the most enlightened that, after all is said and done, he knows he did sec something, and ws 
countries of the world, with every possible advantage on its side, he did not fancy he saw it. ut 
the Gospel should fail to triumph. It is true, indeed, there may Hasit, Sir, ever occurred to you—it has to me—that there really - 
be something to account at least partially for it in the operation may be something in all this; that he has not of course seen a 
of a principle illustrated in two recent articles in the Spectator, | disembodied spirit, or whatever a ghost may be or supposed to be ; = 
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that the perception is not caused objectively, and yet not wholly | 
gabjectively ; but that what he saw was in a certain degree the 
result of a genuine sensation ? 
The following incident will illustrate this. I give it exactly as | 
it occurred ; the explanation which I offer may or may not be the | 
correct one. About three weeks ago I was sojourning at Amble- | 
side. In the morning I hal been reading a portion of a Greek | 
lay, it was the ** Prometheus Vinctus;” in the afternoon I took | 
along walk through the Troutbeck Vale, about twelve or fifteen 
miles; in the evening I dined heartily; at night I slept soundly. 
{ was suddenly awakened by a loud rustling or flapping of wings, 
and with considerable feeling of dread. I can certainly say that 
[saw nothing before [ awoke, and that the gieat and unusual 
noise woke me. On opening my eyes I saw passing before me, 
across the bed, from right to left, a regiment of wings joined in 
pairs, but with little or no body; the wings flapping with a 
rastling motion and keeping perfect time. Need I say I was 
startled? I was sure I was awake. I felt convinced that I was. 
[knew that I was. But to be quite sure that I was looking at 
meting, I stretched my eyes open to the fullest extent, when the 
whole suddenly vanished and the flapping of wings ceased. When | 
I had convinced myself that there were no birds in the room, I 
went to sleep, trusting that there might be a repetition, for I 
wished to investigate it farther. | 

The next morning I thought much over it, and sought for an 
explanation. I came to this conclusion: that my thoughts were | 
cast in a visible form upon a film which must have formed over 
my eyes during sleep; that when I awoke and opened my eyes | 
this film remained with the visible thoughts upon it, and appeared 
to be something foreign; that when I violently opened my eyes to | 
their fullest extent the film was ruptured and the sight vanished. 

But how was it that I found my brain in such a state? What 
had I been doing or thinking to bring about such ? This was for 
daysa puzzle to me. I felt sure there was some cause for it, and 
] seemed doomed to disappointment, when it occurred to me that 
the solution lay in the Greek play ‘* Prometheus.” 1 referred to 
the day, and found I had been reading the first two hundred lines, 
of which the following explained my difficulty :— | 
“ bed ged, ri wor af xwabiona xrow 

linus olwvav; aidip 6 eragppais 

IIrspuywv piraig urooupsZ es. 

Il&y oor DoSepiy ro szpoaiproy.” 


} 


[ had in my sleep been fancying that I was Prometheus, dreading 
everything that approached, and imagining that I heard the 
whirring of the pinions of the bloodthirsty birds of Jupiter that 
were to feast upon my liver. When I awoke I found I was not 
Prometheus ; but I still heard and sawsomething. What was it? 
Was it a ghost!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Keswick, September 4. B. G. JeNKINs. 


“FIGUIER’S REPTILES AND BIRDS.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—In your review of ‘‘ Figuier’s Reptiles and Birds ” (Spectator, | 
No. 2,249, August 5th, 1871,) you seem to cast a doubt on the | 
authenticity of the tale of the stork and the hen’s eggs. In con- 
firmation of M. Figuier’s story, I send you the following, which is | 
current here, which I have repeatedly heard from the natives, and | 
which I believe to be true:—At Ayassalook, 48 miles from this 
town, exist the remains (pillars) of an old aqueduct which was 
formerly used for conveying water to the town of Ephesus. On 
each of these pillars (perhaps 50 or 60 in number) a pair of storks 
yearly build their nest, and into one of these nests a resident of 
Ayassalook some time back placed a turkey’s egg. ‘The circum- 
stance passed by unnoticed until the brood was hatched, when, 
at the sight of the unusual phenomenon, the father and mother 
hecame furious, and a very auimated discussion ensued, the wife, 
I presume, asserting her innocence, and the injured husband 
accusing her of infidelity to the marriage bed. Ultimately a meet- 
ing of all the resident storks was convened and held, arguments 
were produced, pio and con, amidst a great deal of noise and 
bustle, and ultimately a judgment was given; first the poor 
‘nuocent little turkey was pecked to death and thrown out of the | 
uest, and then, when that job was done, the mother was set upon | 
and despatched in like manner. ‘The legend does not say what 
became of the legitimate members of the family, whether the 
widowed father brought them up himself, or whether they were 
token to a foundling hospital, but the main facts of the story go a 
‘ong way to confirm M. Figuier. 

_ I know nothing about ‘terrible suspicions gnawing a stork’s | 
4eart,” nor of his ‘+ helps of imagination ;” but the above is a plain | 


| 
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story as told and believed here, and if you think it worth inserting 
do so; if not, please put it}in the waste-paper basket.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. 
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BOOKS. 
—_ —~>— — 
BIRKS’ COMMENTARY ON ISATAIL* 

Mr. Birks tells us that on the death of Dr. M‘Caul ia the spring 
of 1864, he was requested by the Editor of the Speaker's Com- 
mentary and the Archbishop of York to undertake for that Com- 
mentary the Book of Isaiah, which had been previously allotted to 
Dr. M‘Caul. He accordingly devoted the next fifteen months 
almost entirely to the work, and then sent his MS. notes to the 
editor. With him they remained till the spring of 1869, when 
they were returned to him, with a brief note informing Mr. Birks 
that his work was not thought ‘suitable for the intended Com- 
mentary, because the notes were too much mingled with the text, 
and too homiletic.” Mr. Birks then proceeded to publish his Com- 
mentary as a substantive work in the volume before us, with this 
protest against the treatment he has met with by way of preface. 
Our sympathies are naturally with the editor, as editor, wading 
for four years—and those only the four first of a number yet 
untold—through floods of manuscript, and finding it his un- 
pleasant duty to reject so much as untit for his purpose. Aud we 
certainly do agree with the condemnation of the notes as ** too 
homiletic,” though Mr. Birks might fairly plead that he had 
written other commentaries, and that his style was known vo the 
editor and the Archbishop when they pressed him to undertake 
the work. That the Speaker's Commentary has lost much in 
losing the aid of Mr. Birks we cannot pretend to think; for 
though the volume which has already appeared does not give us 
much promise for the future, and though the Commentary of Mr. 
Birks is in kind that of the larger work from which it has been 
excluded, it is inferior in degree in some important respects. 
One great advantage it has, however. Mr. Birks has not servilely 
retained the Authorized Version, with its occasional errors of 
translation, and of division of chapters, and its constant incon- 
venience of arrangement into verses instead of paragraphs. ‘I'he 
decision of the committee of the Speaker's Commentary * to 
reprint that version, without alteration, from the edition of 1611, 
with the marginal references and renderings; but to supply in the 
notes amended translations of all passages proved to be incorrect,” 
is as discreditable a piece of superstition, as it is a characteristic 
specimen of the spirit in which the Commentary has been under- 
taken and so far executed. 

The version of Mr. Birks is good. Without agreeing with all 
his emendations, we may say that, as far as we have examined it, 
it combines a minimum of change from the Authorized Version 
with a careful correction of those renderings as to which modern 
scholarship enables us to set the earlier translators right. We 
think, too, that Mr. Birks has properly abstained from the 
metrical arrangement of Lowth, Gesenius, Henderson, and others, 
though we prefer that of Ewald, which marks the rhythmical pauses, 
though it does not throw the members of the sentence into sepa- 
rate lines. ‘This is, in fact, the Masoretic system, and it is that 
which most nearly expresses the character of the prophetic dis- 
course which does not fall into the category of prose or of verse, 
according to our modern distinctions and limitations, but unites 
some chief characteristics of both. 

But the main question upon which, in the interest of our 
readers, we have to give our judgment, is, whether the volume 
before us is a real and substantial addition to Biblical criticism, 
and in particular to the criticism of the Book of Isaiah; and to 
this question we are sorry to be obliged to say distinctly, No. 
Even the mere orthodox reader, who requires to have his critical 
and historical information duly mixed and modified by modern 
evangelical dogma and language will, we think, be better off with 
Alexander or Delitzsch; while the real student, who—whether 
orthodox or not—wants help towards such an examination of the 
Book of Isaiah as he would feel bound to bestow on any classical 
author, will certainly not obtain it satisfactorily from this com- 
mentary of Mr. Birks. The book is not without learning, but it 
is the learning of a man who does not write or think with accuracy, 
and who clothes his inaccuracy in “‘ homiletic phraseology.” ‘hus it 
contains a dissertation of some value upon the Chronology of the 
times of Isaiah, in which the Hebrew dates and the identity of 
Shalmaneser and Sargon are maintained against the views of 





* Commentary on the Book of Isaiah, Critica’, Historical, and Prophetical, tue wdling 
a revised English Translation. By the Rey. T. R. Birks, Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Cambridge. London: Rivingtons. 
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Professor Rawlinson and others, who prefer to take in their entire- 
ness the recent readings of the cuneiform inscriptions, which cannot 
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there is, perhaps, more approach to critical accuracy than any- 
anywhere else in the volume, every student’s sense will be 
jarred by the slovenliness of giving such references as 
‘¢ Rawlinson, F. G. M., Vol. II. 388,” ‘ Hincks, J. S. L., 
1859,” and ‘*Oppert, p. 29,” or of quoting “the Canon,” 
without saying whether the Canon of Ptolemy is meant, or those 
of the Assyrian Kings discovered among the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions? And he will ask why the critic cannot be content to rest 
the comparative trustworthiness of the dates given by the con- 


comparative literary culture of the nations they represented, with- 
out appealing to the sentiment of ‘‘ every one who has more faith in 
the Word of God than in the boastful bulletins of idolatrous kings?”’ 

A still stronger instance of this method of supplementing critical 
investigation by religious sentiment is found in another elaborate 
dissertation on the genuineness of the later prophecies of Isaiah. 
‘The several passages in the New ‘lestament in which these later 
prophecies are quoted—and sometimes in the words of Christ—as 
written by Isaiah, are given with arunning criticism which extends 
over three pages, and concludes by pronouncing that ‘ thus, 
before the spuriousness of these chapters can be received, the 
Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles, St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. 
John, St. Philip the Evangelist, St. Paul, the angel* of the Lord; 
nay, worse still, the Son of God himself, and the Holy Spirit, 
must be condemned together. All of them, on this hypothesis, 
must have practically conspired either in hateful frauds, or 
ignorant and bdundering falsehoods on the largest scale. The 
question is thus settled, by an authority from which there is no 
lawful appeal, for every Christian who does not affect to be wiser 
than our Lord and his Apostles on a vital question of religious 
faith.” Though we are willing to agree with Mr. Birks that the 
question has not been satisfactorily or finally solved by the advo- 
cates of the non-Isaian authorship of the later prophecies, we fail 
to see how it is *‘a vital question of religious faith,” or why an 
erroneous reference to Isaiah as the author would not be explic- 
able by some such method as must be resorted to by the most 
orthodox critics to explain the words of our Lord in reference to 
the martyrdom of Zacharias as given by St. Matthew. And, in 
fact, though Mr. Birks does in this strong language pronounce 
the question to be finally settled, and supports his judgment with 
a good deal of still stronger language about “ open blasphemy,” 
yet he shows that all this, though the proper thing for an 
orthodox clergyman and commentator to say, is only ‘sound 
and fury signifying nothing” (we abstain from quoting the 
previous words), since he goes on to state that ‘*on account 
of the confidence with which the unbelieving theory has been 
proposed, it seems right to carry the inquiry still farther ;” 
and he then proceeds with a critical investigation of the 
internal evidence of the authorship, including minute points 
of style and diction illustrated by long lists of words, and thus him- 
self takes part in an appeal which he has just declared to be un- 


| 


lawful. Much of this criticism—whether new or reproduced from 
earlier commentaries—is ingenious, and such as the supporters of 
the nou-Isaian authorship would find it hard to meet. But after 


the above instances of Mr. Birks’ method, we need hardly say that 
he entirely fails to grasp, or even to see, the question in its real 
proportions, or to appreciate the grounds on which alone it can 
‘ver be settled. 

We had hoped—till the volume before us dispelled the illusion 
—that the investigations of all our best critics and commentators, 
thodox as well as rationalist, had finally established the fact 
that the Hebrew prophets were an order of political and social 


reformers and preachers, standing in some such relation to their 
own nation and times as Wicliff, Luther, Savonarola, or Latimer 
lid to theirs, and not pious and holy soothsayers and magicians to 
whom God had really given the preternatural powers which other 
sootlisayers and magicians only pretended to. For certainly such 
an understanding of what the prophets were, as they actually stood 
there, in flesh and blood, is the first step towards understanding 
this question of the authorship of the prophecies of Isaiah. We must 
exaniine the history and the literature which make up the existing 
records of what prophets and prophecies were, by the same scientific 
methods as we should apply to like inquiries into the books of 
Greece or Rome. If there be a difference, as we undoubtingly 
believe there is, between the books of the Hebrews and of all other 
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be always reconciled with the Hebrew records. Yet even here, where | 


temporary historiographers of Hezekiah and Sennacherib upon the | 


| gible and more useful as a book of practical devotion and consola- 
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| nations, that difference will be ascertained by examining them by 
the same, not by different, methods. And if the characteristics of 
these, the great teachers and leaders of the Hebrew nation, be 
investigated and ascertained by the same method as We use jn 
learning to understand a Solon, a Socrates, a Demosthenes, or g 
Cicero, then, and only then, will the differences, whatever they 
really were, become completely apparent. But then we must 
make our analysis exhaustive, we must not assume that the 
prophet exactly corresponded to the orator, or philosopher, or 
preacher, of some other nation and age, and exclude from further 
consideration all that does not so correspond. We must endeayour 
to realize that he was a man of like nature with ourselves, and pos- 
| Sessing no faculty or feature that was not properly human ; but we 
| must realize him as he was then and there, and not as he would be 
in Germany or in England in the nineteenth century. And then 
| comes the question, could this prophet, this Isaiah in the days of 
Hezekiah, being what he was, have uttered the later prophecies 
which have come down to us under his name. ‘The insight of 
| Shakespeare into the springs of character and action in men and 
| women, the insight of Descartes or Newton into the laws of the 
| material universe, the instinct by which Mozart from his infancy 
could discern the laws of harmony in music, exist in ordinary men 
in only the most rudimentary degree ; yet we believe that all these 
their special gifts and powers were properly human, and not magi- 
| cal, and are to be tested and judged of by the laws of our common 
humanity. And so there is abundant evidence that the Hebrew 
prophet was inspired with a power of political and social foresight 
such as has not been found elsewhere in the same degree, and which 
we yet feel was truly human, though truly divine; and then the 
question is whether this power of foresight, such as we see it to 
have been, could have enabled Isaiah to have written those pro- 
phecies. We are inclined to think that when the whole subject 
has been sifted to the bottom, it will be found that the difficulties 
of holding that they could have been so written are not so 
| great as those involved in the contrary supposition, though it 
| be that of the greatest German scholars. ‘The real crux is the 
| name of Cyrus, but for which we think the other difficulties would 
lose much of the weight which it lends them in giving a contempo- 
rary tone to passages that might otherwise bear another interpre- 
itation. ‘The suggestion of Hensler, adopted by Hengstenberg, 
| Hiivernick, Plumptre, aud others, that Cyrus is not a proper name, 
but the hereditary title of the DPersian kings, is more ingenious 
| than conclusive; and that of Méller, that the word Coresh is not 
Cyrus at all, but is written by metathesis for Cosher, the Upright, 
| the Righteous, and so means the same as the ‘‘ servant of God” 
| in the context, is objected to by Hebrew scholars. Perhapsa better 
supposition is that there was a recension of the original text, made in 
the time of the captivity, to adapt the old prophecy of Isaiah to the 
needs of the present times, and render it at once more intelli- 


tion. But whatever be the true solution, the extravagance of the 
orthodox defence ought not to blind us to the weakness of the 
rationalist attack, which latter always reminds us of Charles 
Lamb's account of the Chinese method of roasting the pig by 
burning down the house. 





ENGLAND IN THE VENETIAN DESPATCHES—1520-26. 
Tue present volume of Mr. Rawdon Brown's collection com- 
mences at 1520—the second year of Charles V.—and covers the 
seven years ending with 1526, during which our Henry VILL. was 





coquetting with the Emperor and with the King of France, play- 
ing the arbiter between them, siding with Charles secretly and 
openly, growing jealous of him and slighted by him after the 
victory of Pavia, and finally making a separate treaty for himself 
with France. Meantime the matrimonial destination of Princess 
Mary had oscillated in the balance of politics, Cardinal Wolsey had 
pursued his own ends, and received homage abroad as a necessary 
evil; Sultan Soliman had made fearful breaches in the East of Europe, 
and Martin Luther had sprung a imine in the North at the unity 
of Christendom, or at least of Christian Church government. The 
courseof events was narrowly watched by the ambassadors of Venice, 
a state having little to gain and much to lose by relinquishing the 
neutrality it long adhered to; indeed they seem more often than 
any to have called attention to the innovations of the ‘Turks and 
Protestants, but their remonstrances were mostly set aside as 
merely indicating French partizanship. But the first four years 
of this period have been ably handled by Dr. Brewer, whose 








* Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, exristing i 
the Archives and Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vo Ml 
1520-26, Edited by Rawdon Brown, published wader the direction of the Master ¢ 
the Rolls. London: Longmans, Isvv. 
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eos, cae ; 
broad treatment of them could not here have been repeated; we negotiating until the close of November, when he had offered 


must look to the new sources for curious, but not often important terms of truce to both parties, which the French were not induced 
ejacidations of historical details. ' to accede to. Immediately on arriving in England he received 
The year 1520 expired peaceably, and its most noted transactions news of the death of Leo X., which had closely followed the 
for the English were the costly pageants that accompanied the latter's jubilation upon hearing that the French had lost Milan. 
interviews of Henry with Francis on the “ field of the cloth of On the 24th Contarini at Ghent learns that the treaty between the 
Jd,” and with Charles before and after this at Canterbury and at | Emperor and the King of England may be considered as settled. 
Calais. The Emperor’s visit to England was ostensibly improvised, | It is probable that Wolsey gave the finishing stroke to it, having 
but the Venetian Government were seasonably prepared for it by | been cajoled by promises of Imperial support in his canvas for the 
their representative in England, who sent them the articles of a Papal tiara; but the nominee of Charles V. from the commence- 
previous secret treaty, which have already been calendared by ment of the contest was in reality the Cardinal d’Medici (see 
Dr. Brewer. Other Venetian despatches contain some lively a subsequent speech of the Emperor’s in 1515, complaining of 
descriptions of these “grand hospitalities; but our editor Clement VIL. as of one who had misled and disappointed him, of 
chiefly notes the presence at Canterbury of Germaine de Foix,| which we have an account by Contarini somewhat differing from 
who had married the Marquis of Brandenburg after being left a | that quoted by Guicciardini. Belgrade was in this year taken by 

widow by King Ferdinand, and of whom our chronicler Hall | Sultan Soliman. 
oddly writes, ‘‘one ladie as chief to be noted was the princess} In January, 1552, Cardinal Adrian succeeded to the Papal 
Avinion ” (probably a mistake for Princess of Aragon). He finds | chair, of whom we discover that in the poverty of his early days 
also that Henry’s banquet-house at Guisnes was so admired that | in Utrecht he had been patronized by an English princess, namely 
even an unbiassed Italian witness thought the design worthy of , Margaret, the sister of Edward IV., and third wife of Charles the 
Leonardo da Vinci; and he has probably identified the designer, Bold. At this time the Emperor prepared to visit England, and 
with William Vertue, the King’s master mason. | to keep up smooth relations with Henry and Wolsey, even at the 
The Venetian ambassadors keenly noted every sign of jealousy | cost of many mortifications which his ministers sustained from the 
and distrust that appeared during these ineffective international | prelate’s haughty manners. ‘Towards the end of May war was 
festivities, and the following narrative of Antonio Sunan confirms | declared by Henry against France, and Charles V. had landed at 
the belief that the nobility of England were not brought over to | Dover. ‘The ambassador of the Venetians (who were vow sorely 
the French interests by their intercourse with the chivalry of | troubled about their neutrality and the freedom of their commerce) 
France :— /was with him, and has furnished us a variety of particulars 
“Two English noblemen, the brother of the Marquis (of Dorset, viz., respecting his movements in England, and the contemporaneous 
Lord Leonard Grey) and talking together, one of them said, ‘IfIhad | attempts made to draw Venice into an anti-French league. In 
ede wedges be ry heen acho ‘The King So bealee ae July the Emperor proceeded to Spain ; and Contarini, who accom~ 
had them arrested, and they are expected to fare badly, unless the most | Pavied him, had an opportunity of travelling with the C hancellor 
Gattinara, and hearing Cardinal Wolsey well abused by him. 


Christian King intercedes for them.” 
In the following September the Siguory were informed from the| That year Rhodes was subdued by the Turks. In 1523 the 
same source,— | English sustained an ineffective campaign in France; and the 
“The King means to fortify Calais, and the most Christian King has | Duke of Bourbon deserted to the Emperor, who — oor joined 
sent to do the like at Ardres. The proceeding seems strange to these | by the Venetians and Pope Adrian; the latter died in the same 
English ; and they take it much amiss, saying it is no mark of friend- year, and was succeeded by Clement VII. ‘he alliance between 
ship,—that within the last hundred years no fortifications have beep | england and Spain was maintained till the battle of Pavia, but in 
raised at Ardres, and that, according to ancient treaties, it is forbidden | —_ ° wn . , 
to raise any...... Cardinal Wolsey has complained to the French | 1929 Ilenry made a separate truce with France, and Charles V. gave 
ambassador here; and it is believed that King Francis will not build} up his engagement to the Princess Mary, and contracted one 
any more walls, but only excavate the ditches,” with Isabella of Portugal. Of the progress of these affairs Mr. 
—an unsatisfactory compromise apparently. | Brown has furnished the following elucidations. From the acces- 
In May, 1521, when Francis had overrun Navarre, the Venetian | sion of Clement VII. the Emperor had ceased to put any faith in 
ambassador in France wrote that the Emperor had no one on his his allies ; his Chancellor often hinting that Henry promised to 
side but the King of England. Henry seems to have much dis- jnyade France, but alleged so many impediments that it was clear 
approved of the protection afforded by Francis to Charles's rebel- he did not mean to act up to his words. But Charles did not at once 
lious vassal, the Duke of Bouillon ; he, nevertheless, pressed his | seek toanuul his betrothal to the Princess Mary, although two months 
mediation on the rival sovereigns, which Charles appeared to accept before the tide turned in his favour he listened without annoyance 
with alacrity, but Francis more tardily and conditionally, and only to Schomberg’s represeutations in favour of Isabella, it being told 
after he had found himself repulsed from both Navarre and Flanders. | him that Mary would neither marry his Majesty nor a French 
In August, Wolsey went to Calais on his mission as an umpire, prince, because the English were bent on having a native king, 
and thence, when some difficulties had arisen on the Emperor’s | but “in time of war used their princess as an owl to decoy small 
side, it was agreed that he should repair to Bruges for a per- birds.” ‘This was an allusion to an Italian sport which the 
sonal conference with the latter; he arrived there on the 14th | Emperor did not at first understand ; but on its being explained 
of August, and is understood to have made use of his position by to him he laughed heartily, and appeared not to disapprove of the 
contracting a secret league between Spain and England. Just at hint thus jocosely given. 
this time a great State demonstration was made against Luther in | At the beginuing of 1525 the Pope was known to have made a 
St. Paul's in London, of which the Venetian ambassador and treaty with France; and we have some novel or partly novel 
secretary give fuller accounts than we possess elsewhere. Shortly | accounts of the terms by which the Emperor had attempted to 
after there appeared on the church-door a scrawl by which the dissuade him from this defection, and of the bitterness with which 
Cardinal was very much offended ; but Mr. Brown has not given he expressed himself on its completion. English diplomacy was 
avery clear account of the insinuations he believes to have been | yigorously exerted in favour of the Imperial cause in Italy ; never- 
conveyed in it. We must observe that he has throughout this | theless we perceive rumours that Charles V. would marry the Infanta 
collection treated the documents relative to Luther and Luther- | of Portugal, because Mary Tudor was now destined to the King of 
anism as bearing on English affairs, and thus within his province, Scots. In March, when news of the battle of Pavia reached Madrid, 
but we shall have no further space to touch upon them. Contarini promptly offered his congratulations to the Emperor, 
On the 19th of August, Wolsey acquainted his sovereign with who pointedly observed that he owed this victory to God alone. 
4n arrangement made for the marriage of the Princess Mary to’ [is Chancellor the next day said laughing, ‘I know not what 
the Emperor, and under the same date Gasparo Contarini, the ‘the Knglish will choose to do now, whether they may like to make 
Venetian ambassador at the Imperial Court (of whom Mr. Brown war on one unable to defend himself.” To the Genoese Charles 
has carefully collected biographical notices), made a shrewd guess V. made a handsome acknowledgment, in terms of transparent 
at the event in the following passage :—‘‘ On the day before the irony, at the expense of the other Italian States. ‘The Portuguese 
Emperor and Wolsey went in great state to the Church of St. match continued to be anticipated, from a mission that had been 
James [the patron of the order of which the former was prior], his! sent to that country ; and when Contarini asked what compen- 
Imperial Majesty being clothed in gold brocade,” a material which | gation the Emperor would demand of Frauce for the King of 
Contarini had never seen him wear except on the highest holidays. England, the Chancellor replied, ‘* Verily the Emperor will take 
In the further conferences at Bruges from the 21st of August small heed for King Henry.” 
the influence of the Pope and the Cardinal de Medici appears to.‘ Francis assured the Emperor that, had the victory of Payia 
have been decidedly adverse to any negotiable peace or truce. On been delayed ten days, England would have declared in his favour, 
the 26th Wolsey quitted that place, and at Calais he remained, and this he offered to prove from Henry's letters to him. In 
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June the English ambassadors attempted to bring the affair 
of Princess Mary Tudor to a settlement; but the Cortes 
were urging the Emperor in the adverse direction, and the 
Chancellor professed to believe that Henry had a Scotch match in 
view for his daughter. In July it was reported that the Emperor's 
envoy, Pefialosa, brought a refusal from Henry VIII. either to 
send Mary to Spain or release the Emperor from his obligations ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Court at Toledo declared that the 
Emperor's marriage to the Portuguese princess was already settled. 
‘Thus it appears that the family compact between the King and 
the Emperor was now quite at an end, although an open rupture 
was some time delayed; and it is known that in 1525, after Henry 
had made peace with France, in September, without imperial 
intervention, Contarini wrote that the Emperor bore much ill-will 
to the King of England, and was gravely dissatisfied on account 
of this treaty, so that it continued to be matter for anticipation 
that this discord would break out between them. Mr. Brown 
concludes his preface here (except as regards some observations on 
his appendix of a few despatches supplementary to former 
calendars) by observing that it is not improbable that Clement 
VIL. had been already at this period sounded concerning the 
divorce question. 





JOSHUA MARVEL.* 

Or the hundreds of human beings who have read Mr. Lowell’s 
poems, and who would deem it inexcusable ignorance to be unac- 
quainted with the Bigelow Papers, we wonder how many have read 
his Parable? And yet those few verses are perhaps the highest 
even if they were the easiest effort of his genius. The little poem, 
short as it is, is too long for insertion here, yet we gravely advise 
our readers to study it for themselves if they wish thoroughly to 
appreciate Mr. Farjeon’s story, letting it stand in the relation of 
the olive to wine. ‘The ordinary novel-reader requires his intellec- 
tual palate to be occasionally cleansed before he can relish fresh 
flavours, especially if such flavours be rather subtle than pro- 
nounced. 

It is not an easy task to criticize Joshua Marvel. The story is 
#80 good, though occasionally so crude, we feel inclined to hope the 
author has in reserve more of the same sort which we may find 
improved by ‘keeping.’ But thereis the ring of true metalin Mr. 
Farjeon’s writing. It is open to much criticism, and his severest 
critics will probably be those who least understand his subject. 
He has written of a vulgar class, they will say, and has made 
them talk like educated men and women. Now this is just what 
he has not done. No class, as such, is vulgar, if you can get near 
enough to it to know it, though individuals in any class may be ; 
but George Marvel, wood-turner by trade, is in Mr. Farjeon’s 
hands as far removed from vulgarity as he is from what we con- 
ventionally understand by gentle culture. Let the following 
sentences be read slowly, with an emphasis always on the word 
“say,” and any decent artist could paint Mr. Marvel's portrait :— 

“*T am not saying anything about that,’ observed Mr. Marvel, ex- 

pressing in his voice a very small regard for domestic happiness, 
although, in reality, no man better appreciated it. ‘ What I say is, I’ve 
been a wood-turner all my life; and what I ask is, what better off am I, 
or you, or any of us, for it? If Josh likes to be a wood-turner, he can; 
I have nothing to say against it, except that he’s been a precious long 
time making up his mind. And if he likes to be a sailor, he can; Ihave 
nothing to say against that. I’m Joshua’s father, and, as Joshua’s 
fathor, I say if Josh likes to make a start in life for himself as a sailor, 
let him. If I was Joeh, I would do tho same myself.’” 
A family, consisting of four persons, living in a crowded street, 
in the crowded parish of Stepney, seems a prosaic subject. ‘ The 
bees in the locality, who elbowed each other and trod upon each 
other’s toes, were poor and common bees, and did not make much 
honey.” But it is when such a subject is studied at second-hand 
that it becomes insipid. 

Mr. Farjeon, by force of circumstances or force of genius, has keen 
sympathy with the class of which he writes, or he could not have 
portrayed them as he has done. In every page, sometimes hidden 
beneath much crude thought, sometimes revealed in a sentence to 
be remembered, we see the comprehending sympathy of one who has 
learned to see ‘‘ a hope in ill-success,” and is 

“ Proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint-aspirings, dim 

Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 

Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts, 

Which all touch upon nobleness.” 
Yes, he understands even thecat ‘looking with hungry eyes at the 
skewer upon which hung her modicum of flesh of horse.” But he 
understands birds a great deal better, and it has seldom been our 





* Joshua Marvel. By B.L. Farjeon. Loudon: Tinsley Brothers. 1871. 





is 
lot to read a chapter more full of quiet simple beauty than the one 
before us on “The Life and Death of Golden Cloud,” Golden 
Cloud, the pet canary, is dead, and the children have arranged itg 
funeral and put the other birds in mourning, and the following 
passage is the first on which our eye fell on taking up Mr. Farjeon’g 
story :— 

“The bullfinches, their crimson breasts hidden by their cloaks, looked 
with their black masks of faces like negro birds in mourning; the 
amiable linnets, unobtrusive and shy as they genorally wero, were still 
more quiet and sad than usual; even the daring blackbirds were syb- 
dued,—with the exceptiou of one who, in the midst of a silent interval, 
struck up ‘Polly, put the kettle on,’ in its shrill whistle ; but, observing 
the eyes of the tomtit fixed upon it with an air of reproach, stopped in 
sudden remorse with the ‘kettle’ sticking in its throat.” 

Dan, the crippled bird-trainer, whose simple history constantly 
suggests to us that the author must have somewhere burnt in 
upon his consciousness that 

‘‘The mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain,” 

is a sketch, we can scarcely doubt, from life. If the author wereg 
woman, we should be apt, perhaps, to say she had made the friend. 
ship between Dan and Joshua slightly more effusive and demons. 
trative than it was likely to be; but Mr. Farjeon has at least won 
for Dan the liking which will make his readers resent adverse 
criticism upon the large-hearted cripple as if it were discourtesy, 
Then there is the old sailor, who, “ although he doesn’t think 
women as good as men, thinks mothers are better.” The old 
man’s name is Praiseworthy Meddler, and he has found, like many 
another hapless mortal, his name the plague of his life; he is quite 
certain it has stood in the way of his promotion, and he explains 
to Mrs. Marvel how it was the real cause of his remaining a 
bachelor ; but we will not spoil the old sailor’s story by abridging 
it, and it is too long to quote, but if our readers want a hearty 
laugh they had better read the story for themselves. 

The elements out of which Mr. Farjeon has constructed his 
tale are very simple,—two poor families living side by side in 
close community of interest, the sailor lad, his crippled friend, 
and the friend’s sister might have passed through life quietly 
enough, but for one of those incidents, unforeseen accidents we 
call them, upon which a life’s subsequent history so often depends. 
A broken-down actor recites ‘* Hamlet” in the streets for pence, 
and is hooted by the young roughs of the neighbourhood, who 
throw stones, one of which strikes the man and wounds him; 
Joshua Marvel helps him home, and finds him living with a pretty, 
untutored, motherless daughter, in extreme poverty, on the very 
verge of starvation ; from that hour their fortunes are interwoven, 
We shall not be spoiling Mr. Farjeon’s story by informing the reader 
that Minnie, the actor’s daughter, guileless as a child, but knowingno 
law save the law of her own affections, and loving Joshua supremely, 
follows him in disguise as maid to the captain’s wife on board the 
vessel bound for Australia on which Joshua is mate, he having, 
without Minnie’s knowledge, married Dan’s sister before embark- 
ing. She conceals her identity from him till a moment when his 
life is in danger, and the rest of the story is filled with their joint 
fate, through shipwreck, wandering, and exile. ‘he author is 
pretty closely acquainted with life as it presents itself in the nar- 
rower streets of Stepney, but in Australia he is absolutely at home, 
knows the notes of every bird, dwells lingeringly and lovingly on 
the caprices of the kingfisher and the beauty of the mountain bee- 
eater. The customs of the savage tribes are familiar as household 
words, and he has perhaps drawn no character with a steadier 
hand than ‘‘ Rough-and-Ready,” who, for a time, shares and 
lightens the unhappy lot of the few who are saved from shipwreck. 
In common with all really noble natures, the author evidently 
holds that, as arule, there is in every man a higher nature possible 
to unlock, if only you have the key. ‘ Rough-and-Ready ” would 
probably have met with scant courtesy tried by a jury of English 
well-to-do men, but he can at least sacrifice himself and his own 
chances in life with more ease than they. He is speaking now :— 

“ «They will separate us—two for each of the two strongest tribes.’ 
Minnie caught Josbua’s hand convulsively. ‘I know what you mean, 
my dear,’ said Rough-and-Ready, a little sadly; ‘you and Joshua must 
not be parted. And indeed, it would not be right; you belong to one 
another. Well, the Sailmaker and I will go our way and you will go 
yours. Only you must be cunning and keep together. Joshua, to- 
night, before the natives go to sleep, play a few soft airs upon your ac- 
cordion. Youand Minnie must be in your hut together while you play. 
And don't let them see the accordion. The music will fill them with 
wender, and it will bea strong reason with them why you should not be 
parted. But, indeed, my dear, if you continue to act your part well, 
there will be no fear of that.’—‘ You are a good man,’ said Minnie grate- 
fully, holding out her hand to Rough-and-Ready. He took it and pressed 
it to his lips, and held it in his with infinite tenderness.—‘ No, my dear, 
he said, ‘I am not a good man. You have seen me at my best. Tama 
convict, and when I came on board the Merry Andrew, I was trying to 
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from the colony. There’s many a black mark against me which | 
t will never be wiped out in this world. I was a little sinned 
inst at first, it is true, but I had my revenge afterwards; I couldn’t 
ore and humble under undeserved punishment. There! that’s all | 
[ shall tell you about myself. Your imagination must fill in the outlines. 
And, mind you! you can’t make me out worse thanIam. I am glad I 
bave made this confession, lame and bald as it is; it has relieved my | 
mini.’ He turned his back to them, with a motion which said, ‘ You see | 
what a vagabond I am ; I am not fit company for such as you.’ But 
Minnie laid one hand upon his shoulder, and with the other turned his | 
face towards hers.—‘ You are a good man,’ she repeated earnestly, look- | 
ing into his eyes, which were filled with tears, ‘and I honour and respect 
ou. —‘And I, too,’ said Joshua, grasping his hand heartily. ‘If it 
should be our good fortune to meet under happier circumstances than 
these, I will show my gratitude to you.’—‘There, there, there!" ex- 
med Rough-and-Ready, half roughly, half tenderly; ‘enough said 
We sha’n’t be together much longer, as I’ve told you, 
and as you'll soon find, We must take things as they come, and make | 
the best of them.’ ” | 
Joshua Marvel had quitted his home, the hero of the hour | 
among the small community in whose midst he lived, with many a | 
hearty hand-shake and earnest good wish, even from people he) 
had known but slightly. As the writer observes :—‘ There is a 
stronger knitting of affection between poor people in a poor 
neighbourhood than there is among the rich in their wide thorough- | 
fares,"—a disagreeable truth, provocative of much criticism and | 
contradiction, but true, nevertheless, and true, spite of the fact that | 
insuch neighbourhood, as well as in higher quarters, there are always 
plenty of people ready to mount on the slain reputations of others. | 
And so it came to pass that, the facts of the case, at least as they | 
knew them, being clearly against him, it came to be whispered at | 
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wheat produce 1,470 bushels. Meanwhile there are vast tracts of 
woodland which employ the ‘‘ lumber-man ” and feed an infinity 
of saw-mills. The mineral stores of the country, iron, coal, cop- 
per, gold, silver, lead, and marble, are ‘‘ vast beyond conception.” 
The whale fisheries, seal fisheries, and cod fisheries, which extend 
along 900 miles of coast, are an abundant source of wealth, while 
the salmon streams in Nova Scotia are said to be finer than those 
in any other country save Scotland. ‘There is a constant demand 
for fresh labour to develop all these resources. We are 
told that in Ontario alone there is an opening for more 
than 24,000 farm-labourers, mechanics, and female servants. 
The wages offered to farm-servants living in the house 
range from £24 to £34 a year, while labourers receive 
from 33. to 53. a day, with board. ‘These figures are taken 
from a pamphlet issued under the sanction of the Government of 
Ontario, and are confirmed by_Mr. Marshall's own experience. 
At the same time, the cost of living is less than in England, as the 
price of meat is 6d. per lb. for the best cuts, and about half as 
much for the cheapest, and other necessaries follow the same vale. 
If the prospect thus held out to labourers ought to be tempting, it 
is important to notice that there is a still better opening for far- 
mers with a small capital. ‘‘A farm of good land,” says Mr. 
Marshall, ‘‘ with fair improvements upon it of dwelling-house and 
out-buildings, situated in the best parts of Ontario, with easy 
access to good markets, can be purchased freehold for less 
money than is paid in England for the year's rent of 
inferior land.” And then Mr. Marshall goes into details 
of some minuteness which may be more closely tested by 





first, then openly proclaimed in the little community, that Joshua | 
Marvel had deserted his wife and betrayed his friend, and spite of the intending emigrant. When we are told that “there is 
his honest boyhood and the frank, fresh manliness which he had abuudant room, with the certain prospect of independence, for 
developed in their midst, had turned out a scoundrel and a villain. | tens of thousands of the tenant farmers who find it difficult at 
George Marvel, never the happiest of tempers, now grown grey- | home to make the rent and living expenses out of their farms ;” 
beaded, and sorely wounded in his most vulnerable point (the | that in certain parts of the country land may be had for little or 


unstained name he had proudly borne among his fellows), shakes | nothing, that the richness of the soil in parts leads to a lavish and 
the dust of Stepney from his feet, and with the little, once so | immediate retarn, and that primogeniture is abolished, we think 
merry, now saddened, home party sets out for Sydney. But we | it natural that Mr. Marshall should do his best to bring these facts 
are conscious we are doing scant justice to Mr. Farjeon’s story ; | to the notice of the British public. ‘There may be, indeed must 
his sketching is very minute, there are not many broad lines which | be, drawbacks. A list of some of these is given us, though not 
may be seized upon, neither is he an ordinary novel-writer, whose | Without an attempt to explain a few of them away. But Mr. 
tale consists in the cleverness of his plot. There is nothing in| Marshall's enthusiasm must not be allowed to detract from the 
these three volumes which might not occur in the lives of any | value of his experience, and we are willing to accept him as a 
similar number of individuals whom one is meeting day by day. careful observer, even if there is an occasional rashness in his 


There are critics who will deny this, who ‘ don’t look for lives ; deductions. 
that read like a poem in the overcrowded streets of Stepney.”| ‘Those parts of Mr. Marshall’s book which deal with the practical 
: ee : ‘3 : ; 
Perhaps not. ‘‘I can’t see anything like that in nature,” said one, | aspects of Canadian life are likely to make most impression. He 
, 2 ‘ %, 9") . --* . 
looking over Turner's shoulder as he painted. ‘*Can’t you? | has evidently devoted much care and many inquiries to the question 
. rae 9” Ba - = . ~ ° 
growled the artist, ‘‘ don’t you wish you could though?” And | of emigration, and to everything connected with the Canadian 
Mr. Farjeon answers similar criticism in the same spirit :— | Dominion which concerns the mother country. With his views of 
“Is such noble unselfishness rare? Let us hope not. For the first the future of Canada, he cannot avoid entering on the political 
and only time in the course of this narrative, the writer pauses to speak | ro},tions between England and her colonies, and warning us that 
ofa personal experience of devotion and unselfishness. It was before | ‘ “ : . 
him during his boyhood in the person of his mother; and it is to her, | Canada is not yet ripe for independence. He has found great 
and to the patient unmurmuring gentleness with which she bore the | loyalty prevailing in all parts of the Dominion, and a decided 
trials of her life, that her children owe whatever little of good there may | repugnauce to any present separation. We cannot wonder if the 
bein their nature. It is from his experience of his mother’s life of t of separation creates some discontent, and if in other 
ATG ’ 


goodness and self-sacrifice that he knows that the noble unselfishness of | PFOSPpec 3 P - : 
Dan and Ellen is not, thank God! a creation of his fancy. And as he| respects the Canadians think themselves a little neglected by 


writes these words in the midst of a great city, with all the whirl of its) the Home Government. One of the complaints of the Canadians 

busy life around him, he is glad to think that in it—in great mansions | +. which some weight seems to be attached is that the English are 

and mean houses, in sight of gardens where Nature makes holiday, and ” . 
shamefully ignorant of the state of the colony. As an instance of 


of dirty streets and courts where bright leaf never grows—flowers of 7 
human life which the world shall never see are blossoming tenderly and , this ignorance, we are told that ‘ in former days the gunboats sent 


bolily, and living gentle lives for others’ good.” | for service on the lakes of Canada were provided with an apparatus 
It is something when we have before us the work of a writer who, | for condensing salt water. It was presumed, apparently, that 
With a keen knowledge of the worst phases of human nature, has | being so large, these inland waters could not be fresh.” We also 
yet an unshaken faith in the best,—the outcome of that true, hear of a cultivated English lady who paid a visit to Canada, and 
insight which, if it be not genius, is very nearly allied to it. | who brought over with ber a barrel of butter and six dozen eggs, so 
———-- -— | that she might not be dependent on the barbarous fare of the country. 
THE CANADIAN DOMINION.* | Certainly, whatever may have been the state of general knowledge 
We give Mr. Marshall full credit for sincerity in all that he says | 'P to this time, there will be no excuse for such ignorance after the 
about Canada, and we have found the greater part of his book | publication of Mr. Marshall's book. Not only does he convey a great 
alike valuable and interesting. Yet we cannot help thinking | amount of information on the special subjects to which we have 
that there is a little unconscious exaggeration in some of his @lluded, but he gives striking pictures of the natural features and 
taptures, and that emigrants who were to contide in him blindly | the habits of the colony. His descriptions of the falls of Chauditre 
would be disappointed. According to him, while the present of | and Montmorenci, as well as of Niagara by moonlight, are sin- 
Canada is full of attraction, there can be no limit to her future | g4larly vivid, and the last will well repay quotation :— 
Prosperity. Nature has laid out on her soil the direct route between! “Ono night I wandered alone, down a precipitous footway on the 
England and China, providing a low pass across the mountaius, thick ' Canadian side, ote spot where eager — ae, Its nr 
” . rl a8S08 if ow e, scarce Visible through ® circling clouds 
a = ah side Ge ee. ghee - am egg he mn poe forwards the pase nn. te of the iaeaed 
; rock, threatening an overwhelming ruin. In front the great flood of waters 


abundant crops, 11 bushels of potatoes multiplying into 300 bushels, | rolled headlong down, losing itself in a chaos of surge and foam. The 
2 bushels of ledge on which I stood continued forwards beneath the descending flood. 

Wet through with spray, with hands against the rock, and with care- 
| fully placed feet, I passed slowly behind the falling waters. The moon- 











Some of the potatoes weighing 4 pounds each, while 7 
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light streamed in through a break in the flood, and I paused to look up. 
It was a spectacle never to be forgotten. 
turned here and there into cataracts of brilliants, I looked out into a 
strange world.as fair but as intangible as seen in dreams. The blue 
heaven, the round moon and stars, were faint in mist. The outline of 
the Falls, brightened where the moonbeams fell, and the dark masses of 
the woods on the opposite shore, rose like a thin vision through the 
ascending wreaths of spray. 
the body of the Falls; [ followed. 
feet, up which clouds of spray came drifting against my face. Below 
dimly traced the peaks of jagged rocks. Before me the black wall of 


A frightful chasm yawned at my 


the cliff struck out into the falling flood, barring further progress. My | 
eyes threatened to grow dizzy; I closed them for an instant. The | 
And, hardest of all to} 


earth seemed to tremble where I stood. 
endure, the air was rent with the most hideous and appalling noises. It 
seemed as though myriads of fiends, or formless creatures of the waters, 
yelled curses at me from the bewildering floods, or shrieked warnings 
to the intruder. I returned with hurried steps.” 

The chapter which Mr. Marshall devotes to what is called the 
“lumber” trade is also full of interesting descriptions. He shows 
us how the parties of woodcutters start from the towns in the late 
autumn, and set up their log-hut in some romantic solitude. Here 
they spend the winter, felling huge trees, cutting them up into 
lengths, and stacking the logs till a thaw comes, when the logs are 
committed to the nearest river, and carried down to the saw-mills. 
Of the scene presented by the Canadian woods in the autumn Mr. 
Marshall writes :— 

** All the world knows the glory of the Indian summer of the North- 

American continent. I think, however, that the spectacle of most start- 
ling beauty to a traveller accustomed only to the sober tints of the foli- 
age of the Old World is afforded by a Canadian forest after the first 
slight early frost. Here and there only, in infrequent masses, a single 
branch of the maple treo hangs in the midst of the deep verdure a flam- 
ing mass of scarlet, orange, rosy-hued opal, or purple dripping with gold. 
Aglow in the sunlight, these patches of magnificent colour seem like 
sprays of resplendent gems. Later in the year the whole forest blazes 
with colour, and the force of the contrast is lost.” 
Winter, too, which throughont Canada is long and severe, has its 
charms for Mr. Marshall. He tells us, indeed, that an American 
said of the Red-River country, ‘Settle in that accursed Red-River 
country? No, Sir! No country is gwine to fit me that has gota 
nine months’ winter with the three months’ balance very late in 
the fall.” Yet it is suggested that the extreme cold is moderating, 
that it makes people healthy and vigorous, and that it gives scope 
for a number of pleasant out-of-door amusements. The ‘‘ lumber ” 
trade could not be carried on without a long winter, and the 
Canadian farmers do not find it a disadvantage. If this is the 
way in which Mr. Marshall deals with what might naturally be 
considered the difficulties of Canadian life, it is not strange that 
the effect of his book should be generally attractive. ‘There can 
be no doubt of his having enjoyed his own sojourn in the 
Dominion, and he has done much to give his readers the same 
pleasure. 





MISSIONARY HEROES. 
Tuts brightly-written narrative is likely to find acceptance in 
many an English household. Miss Yonge’s aim has been to excite 
an interest in missionary labours, and in order to do this she has 
written brief but satisfactory biographies of Eliot, Brainerd, 
Schwartz, and Henry Martyn, of the Serampore Missionaries, of 


Mr. Judson and his three wives, of Bishops Heber and Wilson, of | 
Marsden, John Williams, Allen Gardiner, and Bishop Mackenzie. | 


The materials for these memoirs are accessible to every one, but it 


requires no small literary skill, and no slight appreciation of the | 


noble enthusiasm which animated the earnest men whose names we 
have mentioned, to turn these materials to such admirable account 
as Miss Yonge has done in this little volume. 


The book strikes us as a model of good writing, and it is worth | 
noting that the High-Church principles of the author do not | 
prevent her from doing full justice to the splendid labours of the | 


Baptists in India, or of John Williams in Polynesia. 
Familiar as the larger portion of the narrative will be to 
persons interested in missionary work, there is much in it 
that will afford food for thought and comment to every intelligent 
reader. One thing is evident throughout, namely, that the chief 
obstruction to the progress of Christianity in heathen nations is 
the immoral or the indifferent conduct of men calling themselves 
Christians. Much of the labour of Eliot among the Indians was 
rendered useless by English cruelty and by the alcohol introduced 
by English greed. Brainerd, who followed in Eliot’s steps, had 
to contend with the same difficulty, for while he was preaching the 
Gospel to the Indians, it was the practice of the Whites “to en- 
tice them to drink, and then run up a heavy score against them for 
liquor.” Schwartz met with a like obstacle in India. ‘‘ One poor 





* Pioneers and Founders; or, Recent Workers in the Mission Fizld. By C. M. Yonge. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 


From a cavern of black waters, | 


Before me the way still led on beneath | 


en 

| dancing-girl said, on hearing that no unholy person could enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, ‘ Ah, Sir, then no European wil] !'” 
And a young nabob, moved by the excellence of the example set 
by Schwartz, exclaimed, ‘* Padre, we always regarded you Euro. 
peans as ungodly men, who knew not the use of prayers, till you 
came among us!” So, again, of John Williams, we read that the 
chief troubles he encountered at Raiatea were the vices that ciyilj- 


I | zation brought ; and once more we read in the account of Mac. 


kenzie, ‘* The indifference and slackness of the English at Durban 
| made it all the harder to work upon the Kaflirs.” 

The unity of spirit pervading the volume is another point that 
will attract the reader’s attention. Some of these L'’ioneers and 
Founders, like Carey, were self-educated men of genius; others, 
like Williams, possessed great natural ability, but bad received g 
narrow education ; while others again, witness Martyn and Heber, 
had attained the highest University honours. Yet all are alike in 
the heroic enthusiasm, the intense convictions, the entire self-abne- 
gation, the singleness of aim which marked their careers. They had 
devoted themselves to one object, and from that they uever swerved, 
and this noble concentration of purpose, this Pauline fearlessness 
in the face of infinite difficulties and perils, marks them out as 
Christian heroes. It may be worth while to collect from Miss 
Yonge’s pages a few striking instances of this grand enthusiasm, 
which most of us, except when excited for brief moments by some 
strong passion, find it so difficult to appreciate. 

‘‘ Prayer and pains through faith in Christ Jesus will do any- 
thing,” wrote John Eliot, at the conclusion of a grammar he pro- 
duced of the Indian tongue, into which ** exotic language” he also 
rendered the Old and New Testament. ‘It went through a good 
many editions, but is now very rare, and with Eliot's Catechism, 
and translations of Baxter’s chief works, and a metrical version of 
the Psalms, remains the only vestige of the language of the 
Mohicans.” If, however, Eliot worked hard, and even when an 
| octogenarian he did not cease to labour, it must be remembered 
| that he had a strong body tosustain him; his successor, Brainerd, 
| devoted himself to the Indians in a state of health which would 
| have compelled most men to give up working altogether. At the 
| Very time he renounced the whole of his fortune, and went forth 
| into the wilderness, ‘‘ he was continually suffering from pain and 
| dizziness, and weakness so great that he could hardly stand,” 
| “His life was indeed a frightfully hard one, and would have been so 
| for a healthy man; for he had to work with his own hands to store 

provisions for his horse in the winter, and that when weak, and suffering 
| the more for want of proper food. He could get no bread but by riding 
| ten or fifteen miles to procure it, and if he brought home too much it 

became mouldy and sour, while if he brought home a small quantity, 
| he could not go for more if he failed to catch his horse, which was turned 
out to graze in the woods; so that he was reduced to making little cakes 
| of Indian meal, which he fried in the ashes.” 
Jonathan Edwards, whose splendid intellect was dwarfed by 
‘his acceptance of the sternest type of Calvinism, was a warm 
friend to Brainerd, and allowed his daughter Jerusha to accom- 
pany the lonely, dying man, to nurse him as his sister would have 
done. ‘The pure, severe simplicity of those early American manners 
| was such that no one seems to have been surprised at a girl of 
‘eighteen becoming the attendant of a man of twenty-nine.” It 
was almost the sole morsel of merely human consolation which 
Brainerd received in the course of his painful life, and it is surely 
pleasant to know that Jerusha was with him when he died. 

The career of Schwartz in Tanjore was so eminently successful, 
his power over the natives so extraordinary, that the privations 
he underwent are thrown into the background. For forty-eight 
years he devoted himself to mission work in India, and so much 
was he beloved by the heathen as well as by the Christians, that 
when he died “ he had a sort of apotheosis, such as he would have 
been the last to court; for statues were raised to him, lights 
burnt before him, and crowns offered up.” His whole life, true 
missionary as he was, had been sacrificed to others, and he dis- 
‘carded, apparently more from choice than from necessity, the 

common comforts of life :— 

“His almost unfurnished house was shared with some younger 
missionary. Kohloff, who was one of these, related in after years how 
plain their diet was. Somoteaina jug, with boiling water poured over 
it, and dry bread broken into it, formed the breakfast, which lasted five 
minutes; dinner, at one, was of broth or curry; and at eight at night 
they had some meal or gruel. If wine were sent them, it was reserved 
for the communions or for the sick. Schwartz only began, very late 10 
life, to take a singlo glass in the middle of his Sunday services.” 

| As the long labours of Eliot contrast with the brief efforts 
of Brainerd, so, as Miss Yonge points out, the plodding work 
of Schwartz for nearly half a century was followed by the 
earnest and brief labour of Henry Martyn, who, in the ardour of 
| his devotion, gave up all that makes life dear to most men. A 
) 
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man of profound sensibility, of high culture, of warm affections, He was chained to another missionary, but on the death of a lion 
he sacrificed the honours that were within his grasp and, as it | which was supposed to be connected with the English colours, and 
proved, the love of his youth, and died at last alone ina distant | was starved to death in sight of the prisoners, Judson ‘ was 
jand, for the sake of the truth that was dearer to him than life. allowed the reversion of its cage.” ‘Then Mrs. Judson was attacked 
“Never,” writes Miss Yonge, ‘ were hopes and affections more with a fever, and her infant was nearly starved, and Judson on his 
thoroughly sacrificed, or with more anguish, than by this most release from captivity had a return of fever and became delirious. 
truly devoted disciple of his Master ;” and she relates how he was Again, on the advance of the English, he was sent back to Ava, 
mocked at on board ship, how he lived at Dinapore deprived of where he obtained permission of the governor of the gaol to visit 
common necessaries, how his one earthly hope of possessing as a__ his wife :— 

qife the woman to whom he was attached was cruelly crushed  —« A¢ the door he saw a fat, half-naked Burmese woman, with a child 
out, how he translated the Gospels into Persian, and then, when | in her arms so dark with dirt that it nover occurred to him it could be 


-e insisted on a sea-voyage and a visit to England, | his own; and entering, he found, lying across the foot of the bed, his 
the physicians inst yas - eg wife, ghast!y white and emaciated, her hair all cut away, and her whole 


resolved instead “ to spend his leave of absence = making his | appearance that of a corpse. She woke as he knelt down by her in 
way through Persia and part of Arabia, so as to improve himself despair. Sho had been ill all this time with a horrible spotted fever.” 

in the languages, and submit his translation to more worthy | We cannot pursue the story, except to say that suffering never 
scholars.” At this time, the powers of life were rapidly waning; ‘daunted these brave missionaries, and that when Mrs. Judson 
again and again he fainted; and he was sad at heart, too, for when died not very long afterwards, in her husband's absence, Judson, 
he left Cawnpore, his last home in India, it was with theconviction though he was never the same man again, ‘endured patiently, 
that he had done no good there. To cross the burning deserts of | thought of his wife's sufferings as gems in her crown, wrote cheer- 
Persia in such a state of weakness, and without any companion |ful letters, and toiled indefatigably, without breaking down.” 
sve one that he picked up by chance upon the way, was an act Very remarkable is the account of Judson’s morbid asceticism after 
of imprudence which cannot be justified. Yet it is not often we his wife's death, of his retiring for forty days to a jungle haunted 
are called upon to blame enthusiasm and self-forgetfulness such as py tigers, of his severe fasting, of his resignation of his whole 








prompted this journey :— 

“They travelled only by night and encamped by day, sometimes 
without a tree to spread their tents under. The only mode of existing 
was to wrap the head in a wet cloth, and the body in all the heavy 
dothing to be had, to prevent the waste of moisture; but even thus, 
Martyn says, his state was ‘a fire within my head, my skin like a cinder, 
the pulse violent.’ - 

Itis known where Martyn died, but not what he died of, for no 
European was with him. ‘He died a pilgrim’s solitary death, 
and lies in an unknown grave in a heathen land.” 

The story of the Serampore missionaries, of William Carey the 


| patrimony, and how, “ having by nature a peculiar horror of the 
| decay and mouldering of death, he deemed it pride and self-love, 
| and dug a grave, besides which he would sit meditating on the 
| appearance of the body after death.” This was four years 
| after the death of his wife, and then, revived, as it were, 
by this strange retirement, he commenced a new period of toil 
and of sorrow. 

There is much more in Miss Yonge’s narrative which illustrates 
the patient heroism of our missionaries quite as forcibly as the 


| incidents we have recorded, and perhaps there is no event con- 





cobbler, and of Joshua Marshman the schoolmaster, is admirably | nected with missionary enterprise more affecting or more spirit- 
told. They were extraordinary men, and achieved wonders. Carey, | stirring than the deaths of Allen Gardiner, “‘ the sailor martyr,” 
who was a bad shoemaker in England and a bad indigo planter in | and of his brave companions. The book forms one of the series 








India, displayed a genius in mastering the dialects of India, and | 
when Lord Wellesley founded the College at Fort William, the | 
only person at that time in Bengal able to teach the Bengalese | 
language was the Northamptonshire cobbler. The Government | 
had forbidden the missionaries to enter their territories, but Carey | 
would not accept the post offered him unless he were still regarded | 
as a missionaty, and his claim was granted. Marshman, Carey, 
aud Ward, another well-known Baptist missionary, lived together 


for twenty-three years. ‘Then Ward died of cholera, but Marsh- | 


wan and Carey lived and worked for many years longer. ‘ ‘These 


self-educated men ”-—we quote from the biography —* had, by their | 


accurate knowledge and deep study, become most eminent authori- 
ties in matters of language and philology ; and by their usefulness 
had actually compelled a prejudiced Government to depend on 
them for assistance, and thus to support the work for which 
alone they cared.” 

Miss Yonge’s sixth chapter is devoted to Judson and his three 
wives, and abounds in interesting details. We have only space 


for a passage or two to illustrate the high enthusiasm, or spiritual | 


force, which sustained them through a complication of difficulties 
and dangers. Illness and consequent separation tried more than 
once the affectionate husband and his first wife, Ann, a beautiful 
Woman, whose sweet face and manners appear to have won all 
hearts; but these were slight trials, although at one time 
Mrs. Judson had no news of her husband for many 
months, while at another time the devoted wife was com- 
pelled to go alone to England in order to save her life. The 
capture of Rangoon by the British involved the American mission- 
aries in frightful trouble. Judson, who was at Ava, was bound 
and carried to the death-prison, where his wife could only gain a 
sight of him by the help of a large bribe. Often she was unable 
to see her husband for days together, but would write on a roll of 
paper hidden in the long nose of a coffee-pot in which tea was sent 
tothe prisoners. During this time of anxiety a baby was born. 
Of the British officers confined in the prison with Judson, all but 
one died. Then it was reported that the English army was ad- 


Vancing, and the captives ‘* were loaded with five pairs of fetters | 


aud thrown into the common prison among Burman thieves,—a 


hundred in a room without a window, and that in the hottest | 


Season of the year.” The prospect of death was imminent, for the 
order had been given for the execution of the captives, and after 
Judson had recovered from a violent fever, he was suddenly 
deagged from the prison with a rope round his waist, and ‘* liter- 
ally driven ten miles in the hottest part of the day.” So lacerated 
Were his feet, that he could not stand for six weeks afterwards. 


known as “ the Sunday Library.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Reasons for Returning to the Church of England. (Strahan.)—This is 

a book of great interest, though there are few readers to whom it will 
seem satisfactory. Twenty-five years ago tho author, who had then 
beon for ten years in Orders of the Church of England, joined the 
Communion of the Church of Rome. He soon found that this step had 
failed to secure the result which he sought, and thorefore, “ thirteen 
| years afterwards,” after a prolonged period of doubt and difficulty, he 
ceased to be a momber of the Roman Communion? For the next twelve 
years he remained isolated from all religious bodies ; now he has seen 
fit to return to the Church of England. He begins by stating, with much 
fairness and force, as it seems to us, “ the argument in favour of Rome,” 
and follows this in the next chapter, entitled “ Hypothesis and Fact,” 
the opposite side of the question, dwelling not so much on the argument 
against Roman dogma (though he makes tho point of the unpbilosophi- 
| cal nature of the theory of Transubstantiation), as on that which deals 
| with the whole question of Revelation. Here, of course, he will 
|rouse against himself the opposition not only of Roman theo- 
logians, but the orthodox generally. The theory, he says, is that God 
has revealed himself, whether by a porpotual society, as the Catholics 
have it, or by a book, as the Protestants aver, so that men may certainly 
| come to the knowledge of Him. The fuct is that it is evidently part of 
| God's dealing with the world that nine-tenths of mankind should go 
| through this life without even the most rudimentary beginnings of this 
| knowledge. And he holds that the fact contradicts the theory, as very 
| possibly it does; but, of a truth, this is a two-edged sword which our 
author wields. Personally the writer, as he tells us, was brought 
back to the English Church by two reasons, “ the recent euthoritative 

| assertion of the infallibility of the Pope, and the increasing demoralizing 
| effects of Ultramontane morals upon national character.” He holds, 
| indeed, that “excluding the practical consequences of clerical celibacy 
/and of the practice of confession, there is but little difference between 
| the inner religious life and daily conduct of English Catholics and of 
Church of England people, whether of the old or average High-Church 
| school.” But he thinks that the dogma of infallibility, involving, as be 
thinks that it must, a conscious violation of historical truth in those who 
| accept it, will be disastrous in its consequences.” We hope and trust 
that he is mistaken. People hold opinions which are historically most 
monstrous, which it seems almost impossible to hold with good faith, as, 
' for instance, that Charles I. was a blameless and truthful person, and 
| yet are not a bit the worse for it. The chapter headed “ Personal Isola- 
tion,” with the reasons which made the author, after twelve years of 
doubt, finally take up his abode in the Church of England, is especially 


| interesting. 
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Early Cumberland and Westmoreland Friends. By Richard S. Ferguson. 
This volume contains sketches of some thirty or more members of the 
“ Society of Friends,” during the century that followed the institution of 
the Society by Fox. 
book would have been more readable if the author, supposing that he 
has the necessary materials at hand, had given us longer and more 
detailed biographies of some three or so out of his thirty worthies. As 
it is, we have a few pages about each, telling us in much the same words 
how they preached and how they were persecuted, and therefore not a 
little monotonous. The impression left by the whole is, what a strange 


contrast between the Friends of that day and the Frionds of this! It | 


may be almost said that they are changed from Revivalists into Quictists. 
Of all people in the world, they are now the least likely to give offenco ; 
but we can imagine them rousing in these days a susceptible temper, as 
when, for instance, one Miles Halhead, ‘‘a husbandman at Mountjoy, 
near Underbarrow,” ‘felt impelled, by a vision, to go to Kendal 
Church, and call the priest ‘a painted hypocrite,’” a dischargo of 


prophetic duty for which he suffered much about the same penalty as | 


he would incur now-a-days, being committed to prison by Justice Archer. 
The same Halhead is one of the most characteristic of Mr. Ferguson's 
worthies. Among other things, there is recorded of him an interesting 
interview which he had with Lambert in his imprisonment at Plymouth. 
The Friend told the soldier that the downfall of his party was owing to 
their having allowed the Society of Friends to be persecuted ; a rebuke 
which Lambert took in good part, calling for beer and drinking it 
with his visitor, while he talked over the battle of Dunbar and other 
matters, 

The Family of Sunnybrow. By J.B. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— 
We cannot honestly reckon ourselves among the readers of whom the 
author expresses, but in the most modest way, a hope that they will 
wish that the story had been longer. It is,as we read on the title-page, 
“a tale of victorious virtue and vanquished vice,” and it rejoices in all 
the extravagant violations of probability which such tales commonly effect. 
It professes to relate the fortunes of a certain Mr. Gauntlett, of his 
niece Miss Smyth, and of a Mr. Job Hunter, an unscrupulous villain, 
who wins the young lady's affections, and is only prevented from marry- 
ing her by the opportune appearance of his first wife upon the scene, 
who, the marriage service having been already commenced, somewhat 
incorrectly observes that she “forbids the banns.” About Mr. Gauntlett 
the most notable thing is that he had the good fortune of being presented 
to his living of Littlogate “by the University of Cambridge, on his 
attaining seniority among the fellows of his college ;” and afterwards of 
discovering “in the county of Middlesex, some six or seven miles distant 
from town,” his second living of Sunnybrow, a charming village, where 
the parson was the squire, where “the aristocracy consisted of very 
respectable tenant-farmers, who thought it no disgrace to till the ground 
with their own hands ;” which rejoiced in an apothecary named Dr. 


Gargle, and an attorney, Mr. Makepeace ; and which, more wonderful 


than all, possessed a small trout stream with ledges of rock. (Would 
J. B. tell a critic, weary of this great city, in the strictest confidence, 
whereabouts this delightful retreat is to be found?) The niece, we are 
glad to say, recovers her spirits with great promptitude after her dis- 
appointment, turning from “ vanquished vice” in the person of Mr. Job 
Hunter to “ victorious virtue” in that of Mr. Gauntlett, junior. Finally, 
Mr. Hunter is reformed; so that vice is indeed “ vanquished.” 

Ninety-Three; or, the Story of the French Revolution. By John W. Lyn- 
don. (Bell and Daldy.)—The story is supposed to be taken down from the 
lips of a French tutor, an emigré noble, who happened to be present in 
one way or another at most of the great scenes of the Revolution. These 
are described, being strung together by a slender thread of narrative 
recounting the fortunes of the old tutor and his family. The private 
passages thus introduced are of the usual shadowy kind; in the draw- 
ing of the historical characters we see nothing novel or striking, still the 
story is one of which one never tires, and Mr. Lyndon tells it with 
sufficient clearness and force. He has evidently spent some pains on 
studying his subject, pains which are especially evident when he 
describes the stately life at the chateau before the crash came, the 
Countess’s levée and /a promenade de Monsieur le Comte. Our chief criticism 
on the book is the strangely rational and dispassionate character of the 
narrator. He talks like a chorus, rather than like an actor in one of the 
most exciting of tragedies. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Abel (Ff. A.), Investigation of Explosive Agents, 8vo ...(Edmonston & Douglas) 1/0 
Brewer (J. S.), Athanasian Creed Vindicated, Cr 8VO ........cscccecceeees (Rivington) 3/6 
Britain’s Art Paradise, by the Earl of Southesk, 8vo ...(Edmonston & Douglas) 1/0 












Bowden (J. E.), Spiritual Works of Louis of Blois, 12mo............ (Washbourne) 36 
Coignon (A.), Chart ofthe Metric System, on roller...(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 10/6 
Cooper (T.), The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Edwards (J.), Double Entry Simplified, cr 8v0 ........ccceccecssseerseseseeereeees (Relfe) 20 
Favre (Abbé), Heaven opened by Frequent Confession, &c hbourne) 3/6 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and Other Misfortunes, cheap editic (Strahan) 2/0 
Goethe (J. W. Von), Faust, trans. by Taylor, part 2, cr 8vo, cloth...... (Strahan) 16/0 


Griffin (R. A.), Fables, Grave and Gay, cr 8vo, sewed (Passmore & Alabaster) 1/0 | 


oveonsieil (Hachette) 2/0 
..(Van Voorst) 3/6 
..(Van Voorst) 2 
.(Simpkin & Co.) Lu 
Strahan) 90 
(Shaw) 3/6 


Hachette, French Reader, Modern Authors, vol 1...........0« 
Harting (J. E.), Hints on Shore-Shooting, 12mo, cloth 
Kirby (W. F.), Synonymic Catalogne of Diurnal Lepidoptera . 
Leonard (W.), Family Prayers for a Month, square cloth .. 
Lynch (T. T.), Sermons for my Curate, Cr SVO .....s:ceseeceseeeee 
McCook (Rev. H. C.), Scripture Object Lessons, 12mo, cloth 

Marryat (F.), The Prey of the Gods, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8yo., 








There is some curious information in it; but the | 


“ (Bentley) 316 
i 





: ee... 

Merchants’ Clerk (The), Exposition of Counting-House Laws, &c.., . Wil 

| Merrett (H. S.), Treatise on the Science of Land, &c., Surveying ann 10 
Modern Joo Miller (The), ed by R. C. W., illus, 12mo’..........0 00°" pee) 13/6 

| Moister (Rev. W.), Missionary Pioneers, illus, cr 8yo (Hamilton, Adams aca lo 
Morgan (N.). Phrenology, cr 8vo (Longman) us 

..(Reey ; 

Parker (J. L.), Tables of Descharge in Open Channels, &c., om 4 phate 





















Path of Holiness, compiled by a Priest, ed by Rev. T. T. Carter. Rivington) } 6 
Piper (H.), Profitable and Ornamental Poultry, cr 8vo., --(Groombrid, “4 = 
Poll Parrot Picture-Book (The), 4t0.............06 ..«(Routledes, 36 
Routledge, Every Boy's Annual, 1872, cr 8vo -.(Routledgey 106 
Royal Warrants, 187), parts 1 and 2, vol 1, Pay on-Effective Pay (Mitchein 60 
Sargeant, Lucy the Light-Bearer, 12m0.,..........0c0ce:008 (Religious Tract Societ; ) 
Smith (J. H.), Elements of Geometry, part 1, 12mo_ .............. Orevcee (Rivington, 14 
Thompson (Rev. H.), Conscionalia: Outlines of Sermons, &c., 13m0...(Master) = 
| Verdi, Un Ballo in Maschera, roy 870 .....ccoccorresssssessecsereeceerseres ovecee Boosey, 4 2 





: . ( 
Wood-Carver (The), 12mo ....(Religious Tract Society) 1 0 
Young (J.), Royal Exchange Tables of Marine Insurance, cr 8vo ..,(E. Wilson) ae 


== ——=s 
JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES » 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PORE and UN. 
| BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed: 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price.—Iu quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... ove oe ove oe ove eco per doz. 15g 
Glngle Ges, 20 ne ses a ee eee ee 4 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 
Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens ., per doz. 93 63 
Single doz. ... die oon eos we se ove ove ve we 103 Ba 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without aucidity.—ln quantities of not less than four 
GOZENS we vee tee ae oe oe per doz. 153. 
Single doz. ... ooo ove ove oe 











| 


(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctiyg 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement, Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwardeg 
on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorkNeER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EC. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 2Us. Per ream, 





Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo ooo ove ove ove . 30 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) one eve ove on 40 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) se owe 50 


Straw Paper, * Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... ooo 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream .., eee ove one ove 
Outsides Foolscap ... ooo ooo eee ooo eee eee ove eee we 66 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ove eee eee eee plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note eee eee + five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
| Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabiucts, Postage Scales, 
| Despatch Boxes, ‘Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free, 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 

| ) teen excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 

as in the Retail Depdt at Brussels. 

| Price with Ono Button, 2s 6d per pair. 

Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 

| GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 

A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 


se coe, J 
. 10/6, 12/6, & 146 











SEASIDE. 
OZONE. OZONE. OZONE 


Those who value luxuriant hair, softness of skin, and general restoration of vital 
power, are recommended to take the Ozone Baths, to be had only at 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, ISLE OF THANET. 
N.B.—Visitors wishing for sitting rooms in the hotel are recommended to write 
a week in advance, 

\ (J OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
, and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
| Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
| despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
} any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
| charges for DRESSMAKING, 
8. d. 
| Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... 10 6 
| Making Dress, with Tucks of 
| Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 
Making Bodice aud Mounting 
Skirt into Band 7 
Making Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 U 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with 








Silk Sleeve Lining .......00.se+s++ 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Linin 
Lawn Body Lining... 
Sleeve Lining .. 
6 | Silk Facing....... ° 

Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 
| Petersham Waistband, Covered 


ig ° 












Ce Rowe 
- 
room DS OCHAME 





ee a Crape and Rosette ... -2 

Mounting do., do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi...... 6 

EE Eee 6 | Making Low Bodice +o 

| Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 © | Sundries ...........cccecsssereereseeereeeee 1 
Silk Body Lining...........0++ guvemseree 5 6! Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings exit. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 
M USICAL GYMNASTICS 
- 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY to 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


r three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
onstant succession of the best New Books as they appear on liberal terms. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER. 
New EDITION, NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
ks in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
sone also be obtained with the least possible delay from 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREE Ct, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





Two 0! 
obtain & C 





Mupie’s Sevect Lrprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Street. 
City Orrice—4 King STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


(Late Hookuam’s.) 
15 OLD BOND STREET, wW. 


The Revised Lists of Books in Circulation and on Sale at the ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN LIBRARY are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, MANAcer, 











Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, ls 6d; by post, Is 8d. 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New Mernop of Cure. 

By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 

“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used.” —Spectator. 

“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”"—Chemical News, March 
Nj, R 

/ London: GEORGE PHIL‘P and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


May be had from all Booksellers. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, pp. 380, with 28 Portraits and numerous other Wood 
Engravings, price 6s, cloth. 
eae, and How to Use it in Analysing Character. 
By NICHOLAS MORGAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





TEXT-BOOKS, &c., by PROFESSOR BAIN. 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By ALExanpnER 
Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Parts 
may be had separately :— 


Part lL. DepUcTION, price 4s. l Part II. INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. 


By the same Author, Revised Editions. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


XPLORATION of the TIBER.—See the BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, price 4d, or by post 44d. The BUILDER also includes View 

and Plans of Macclesfield Dispensary—French Solutions of Social Difficulties—The 

Weymouth Arche logical Congress—The House of Raffuelle, &c.—1 York Street, 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 


\ ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Denrists, 
64 LUDGATE GILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., § (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 











Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm a8 the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
beeasily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 
wie GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing artificial teeth is invalu- 
able. Price 5s, 

Pg aie GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
© Teeth, imparts a natura! redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
mel. Price 1s 6d, 


“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge. 


CHLORAL OU 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 





M, 


CHLORALUM POWDER. 
CHLORALUM WOOL. 
CHLORALUM WADDING, 2s 6d per Sheet. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 
—__ 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
pd LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
her Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


LAESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of * Random Recollections,” 
“The Great Metropolis,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, [Just ready. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzcerato, 
Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, [Ready this day. 


“The reader will find much that is entertaining in these yolumas.”"—/all Mall 
Gazette, 

“Full of interest and amusement.’—£ra, 

“Mr. Fitzgerald's criticisms on dramatic questions strike us as generally sound 
and valuable.”"—Z cho. 

“ Diligent and discursive. Mn Fitzgerald has produced a clean and tolerably 
correct summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kembles."— 
Times. 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the Golden 


Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and nota Calf. With Three Appendices, 
By Cuarves T. Beke, Ph.D. Lvol, Price 5s, [Now ready. 


LIFE BENEATH the WAVES; and a Description 


of the Brighton Aquarium. With numerous Llustrations. In 1 vol. Prico 
2s 6d. (Vow ready. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN;; or, Memoir of 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. In 1 vol., 6s. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a New Novel. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of * Bent, not Broken,” &., &. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Garant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin McCarruy, Author of 


“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farszoy, Author of 
“Grif,” &c. 3 vols. 


EDITH. By C.A. Lee. In 2 vols. 
SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. 


Eyre. In 3 vols, 


FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.S.E. 3 vols. 
NOMADS of the NORTH: a Tale of Lapland. 
Translated from the Swedish of G. H. M&LLIN by J. Lovet Hapwen. 1 vol. 
CHAPTERS FROM FUTURE HISTORY, 


BATTLE of BERLIN. By Morty Ranke 


Price 6d. (Now ready. 


By GeorGe 


In 3 vols, 


By Setwyn 


THE 


McCAULeyY. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








Now ready, bound in cloth, price 2s 6d; in stiff paper wrapper, price Is 6d. 

. T ‘ re . . 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Original Illustra- 
tions. Forming the FIRST VOLUME of the HOUSEHOLD EDITION of Mr, 
DICKENS’ WORKS. 

CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


READE. 3 vols. 

“Though Mr. Reade is often crotchetty, he is never dull. If he is sensational, 
his sensations and startling positions sound like truth. What does it matter ifa 
thing never could happen, provided, when we read about it, we fancy it all might 
have happened? This is that magic which Mr. Reade so well knows how to throw 
around his readers.” —TZimes. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
FOLLE-FARINE. By Ouripa. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The GLADIATORS.” 
SARCHEDON : a Legend of the Great Queen. 


By G. J. WHYT#-MELVILLE, Author of “ The Gladiators,” &&. 3 vols, (Ready. 


From the 7imnes.—“‘Sarchedon’ will be found most agreeable reading. It 
abounds with glorious interiors and pageants; its characters are well coutrasted 
and vigorously drawn ; the story is full of action, and concludes with a free distri- 
bution of happiness and doom.” 


FOR VERY LIFE. By Hamicroyn Marsa. 


By CHar.es. 


(Ready. 


2 vols. ([ Ready. 
ORIEL: a Study in 1870, with Two Other 
Poems. By JAMES KENWARD, F.S.A, Crown 8yo, 5s. [ Ready. 


The STORY of the COMMUNE. By a Com- 


MUNALIST. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Garette. With Original Matter. 
Price ls, (/mmediately. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





“ A volume full of the smart and piquant things that have been said by literary 
men and women of one another.”—Z£cho, 


In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, post free, 3s 10d. 


THE BOOK OF AUTHORS. 


A Collection of Criticisms, Ana, Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c., wholly referring 
to English Men of Letters in Every Age of English Literature. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, . 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


74 T 
NATALINE PEBBLES,” 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 


ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 
“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. anp A. PYKE, 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS, 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
16 SoHO SQuARE, LONDON. 
J AL DEESEMA H 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying inv: 3 of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF- 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


~ 










4 INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBLG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 89 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Strect, Cavendish Square 
dlate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, suceceded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public iu a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
France to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRIN S’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
WHITEHEAD'S 

OLIDIFIED SUUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


7 228 8s fs ie S-— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
23 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


7=* ERFECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade ark on each bottle, 





DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
d FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


NPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
s in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s 64, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

Lt AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 33 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

: London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALK DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately itis used, lt is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, seut by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 





| AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
3 Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes supertiuous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


pS Beth dd UR WASH, 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remaius so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Cuemists, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriaut growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes all daudriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 





Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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BREAKFAS '—GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING 
~ 7 ~ . 
EPPS’S COCO A. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelle i 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists Londo 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed = 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa,” 
AN EVENING DRINK. 
CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists Londo 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with conden = 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Oucdoings 


Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandigg, 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w. 
No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac a: 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 363 | No. 2. Old ° Fy = 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 433 | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac’ Ths 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the modica| pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied ig 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 09 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londog 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


KK LN AHAN'S LL. W HISKY— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole. 
some than the fluest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” ; 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxforg 
Street, W. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alteratiye 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion aud assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


P URE AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SUDA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
and fur GOUT, Lithia and Potass, 
CORKS BRANDED * R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, 
and every label bears their T'rade-mirk. Sold every- 
Where, aud Wholesale of R. ELLIS aud SON, Rathia, 
North Wales. 
London Ageuts: W. 
Street, Cavendish Square, 








Best and SoNs, Henrietta 


JARQUET SOLIDAIRES for 
FLUORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,543. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
SLREELT, W., aud CLEVELAND WORKS. 

POYAL POLYTECHNIC-—= 

WY GEORVE BUCKLAND, Esq.—Revival of Henry 
Kussell’s sougs and s s.—Alexandre, tae couric aad 
original Pulyphonist—Westera Highlands of Irelaad. 
—Paris as it Was and Is, by J. L. King, Esq. —Songs 
by Miss Barth.—The Guost as usual.— Tne wale, ls, 


EMORY--ROYAL POLY PECHNIC 
, —STOKES on MEMORY, with his “ Wonder- 
ful suys,” daily, at 12.45. New and interesting illas- 
trations. Memory Class, Tuesdays, at resideace, 1 
Margaret Street, at 3 and 5.30, Private and corre- 
spondence lessons. Extemporaneous speaking taugut 
in one lesson. No memory too bad for improvement, 
“Stokes ou Memory,” 34th thousand, by return of post, 
14 stamps. Memory Globe, 14 stamps. Pictorial 
Multiplication Table, 1}d. 
OiniZg sz WIN E- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. ; 
Vue many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre 
clude its adoption as a general tonic, The success 
which has atteaded 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac 
turer. Each wine-glasstul coutuins sullicient Quine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. i 
behuves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, ' 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that oue unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eustcheap, Loudon, Agens—& 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 









ss 


DARR’'S LIFE PILLS promote appetite, 
aid digestion, purify the blood, and may be 
resorted to at all times with perfect confidence. 
small box, price 13}d, contains 36 pills, showing itt 
be a most economical family medicine. 





BREIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL, One Shilling; 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN QUALITY OR EFFECT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, and 1578 


NEW 


BOND STREET, LONDON. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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 e 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
SEPTEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 

Contains Safe I 

Railways, Debentu 

inserican and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

ALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 

4] find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
93 Poultry, London, E.O. (Established 1852.) 


nvestments in English and Foreign | 
res, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, | 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., | 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 

1 BITION of 1871.—Will CLOSE on the 30th of 
September.—Admission daily, except Wednesdays, from 

10 a.m. to 6 p.m, One Shilling. On Wednesdays, 
Half-a-Crown. 


TRHE [ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
} races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
| Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contaius 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 








Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbary, E.C. 
2 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


90 per cent. 





Street, London, E.C. 
1 


MPORTANT to 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions. 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 


Within, London, E.C. 


AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining a0 exhaustive Review of the British and Foreigu 
‘and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 


G. LaVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 


INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 


Sent free on application to JOHN B. REYNOLDs, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 


Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 
TMOvURS in the PYRENEES. 


The Pacifle Steam Navigation Company have 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
ssue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONg Monta, 
at the following rates:— 

Ist Class by Steamer and Railway 
2nd Class by Steamer & 1st Class by Railway 





sceceescece - £10 Os 0d. 
7 03 Od. 


Passage to and from Bordeaux, 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 
of every month during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TouLOUsE, Mon- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BIGORRE, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON, 








NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 








Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 


BURTON. 
For Bedsteads, Wide—) Sft. (4f.-Gin) 5ft. 











£s.d.£8.d £s.d 
a 














Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 63 to 
29s 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6.1 
URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 
URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
Article of Dining-Room Furniture is on view in the 


large Furniture Show-Room. 
_ CILAIRS, a large selection, from 
45s. 
({ ILT CHIMNEY & PIER GLASSES, 
T a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d, 
Catalogues post free, 

j ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

. FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
and i Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 


railway is trifling) WILLIAMS. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery ut a small fixed rate. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
Quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
Worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had. 
and the Truss 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 

mbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage, ls Lud. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


Oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
wi ,&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
gO AKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 

. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
=e are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
8 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 












EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 


Best Straw Paillasses .......0..ssee0e |. 15./.18. 
Beat French Alva Mattresse -1@.16./.18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses -16.1 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .., 17./1 5.11 86) 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses 1 1611161146 
Good White Wool Mattresses sen 3.9 ?. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto .... 210.313.'4 1. 
Superior Horsehairditto . 2263 2.3 9. 
Extra Super ditto  ..........008 15.4 3.414. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing . 3 5.4 76415. 
Extra Super ditt0........0.cocsesesrseees 45.515.6 5. 
French Mattressforuseover spring? 563 6.315. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto... wit TES . 16. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib “a; 2 2 ro 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d perlb...3 2.5 ..515. 
Do. Best White, at 3s per ID.......06 4 .16176'7 12. 


1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; | 


which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 





| TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BicorRe, LOURDES, 
| Pau, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON. 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
| and either of the routes may be chosen. 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 
ing places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES, Pav. 

TOULON. NICE. BIARRITZ, 

Fall particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs. Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
/ 


AccipENTs Cause Loss or Tims. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTs OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON& out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ofiices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royul Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1871. 

MADAME VALERY'S 

EOLIN HAIR WASI for infallibly 

Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in 
two orthree weeks. No payment required until suc 

| cessful, in cases treated by herself. Contains no lead. 

In bottles at 4s 6d and 8s 6d. 

VALERY and CO., 
} General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 


1] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 








Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the | 


2nd Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, Mon- | 


T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. — The 
MEDICAL SESSION for 1871 and 1872 will 
commence atthe New Hosprrrat on the Albert Embank- 
ment, Westminster Bridge, S.E., on Monday, the 2nd 
} October, 1871, on which occasion an INAUGURAL 
| ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. Le Gros CLARK, at 
Two o'clock, after which the DISTRIBUTION of 
PRIZES will be made by Sir Francis Hicks, Trea- 
surer. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the secoad, £20 for 
the third, and £10 for each succeeding year; or, by 
paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students, 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. BARKER, and 
Dr. J. RispON BENNETT. 

Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr, Murchi- 
son, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
Syduey Jones, Mr. Croft. Mr. Liebriech, Dr. Stone, Dr. 
Ord, Dr. John Harley, Dr. Payne, Dr. Gervis, Mr. 
MacCormac, Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr. 
J. W. Elliott. 

Medicine: Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery: 
Mr. Le Gros Clark and Mr. Sydney Jones. General 
| Pathology: Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and Practical 
| Physiology: Dr. Ord and Dr. Johu Harley. Descriptive 

Anatomy: Mr, Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Wag- 
staffe. Anatonty in the Dissecting Room—Anatomical 
| Lecturers: Mr. Rainey and Mr. Wm. Anderson. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry: Dr. A. J. Bernays. 
| Midwifery: Dr. Barnes. Practical and Manipulatin 

Surgery: Mr. Croft and Mr. MacCormac, Physics — | 
| Natural Philosophy: Dr. Stone. Materia Medica: Dr. 
} 





Clapton. Forensic Medicine and Hygiene: Dr. Stone 
and Dr. Gervis. Comparative Anatomy: Mr. C. 
Stewart. Ophthalmic Surgery: Mr. Liebreich. Bot- 


any: Dr. Wale Hicks. 
| Elliott. 


Dental Surgery: Mr. J. W. 
Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy: Dr. Payne; 
Mental Diseases: Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams. Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Diseases in England and Wales 
Mr. A. Haviland. 

T. B. Peacock, M.D., Dean, 

R. G. Wairrieip, Medical Secretary. 

For entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 

relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, The Manor House, 
St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, S.E. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5$, and 6 

CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITE 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 

replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 

cent,, for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 

at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Ofice of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





per Cent. 











ATTENTION 1s INVITSD TO THE MINIMUM 
PREMIUM SYSTEM or THe 
SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584, 
1 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.O, 

Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 
parsees LIFE INSURANCE 
OOMPANY., 

Chief OMce—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per anuum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 

id up. 

Peal kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


rNHE NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Established, 1525. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh, 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 | PArp uP, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £350,000, 








LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Devosits at Interest are received. 

CincuLark Nores and Lerrers of Crepit availablo 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Homs and 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ S&CURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected, 

At the London Office of the Bauk, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotlaud, every de- 
scription of Bankiug business conuected with Scotland 
is also transacted, 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, j London Udice. 





CovaGus, INFLUENZA.—The soothing prope rties 
of these medicaments render them well worthy of | 
trial in all diseases of the respiratory organs. In com- | 
mon colds and influenza the Pills, taken internally, and | 
the Ointment rubbed over the chest and throat, are 
exceedingly efficacious When influenza is epidemic, 
this treatment is the easiest, safest, and surest. Hol- 
loway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all obstacles to 
its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the over- | 
gorged air-tubes and render respiration free without | 
reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, or depress- | 
ing the spirits. Such are the ready means of escap- | 
ing from suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and other chest complaints, by which the 

| health of many is seriously and permanently injured in | 
‘ most countries, 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
L732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all paris of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 

, COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, Loudon. 

Established 1824. Capital £5,000,00), 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURAN WES granted on fayour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, aud 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
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TTAKER Ss T | HE THIRD EDITION of THE 

sapien oO 6 DEO - in COMING RACE is now ready. 8vo, price 10s 6d, 
cloth. 

POPULAR SCHOOL | wit Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


. ee DUCATION.—The Rev. W. OUTH- 
DJINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. | WAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 


Yonti > Clos Abyssinian War. 6s. | 4nd for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
Continued to the Class of the Abysets a mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 


P INNOCK’S HISTO RY of ROME. five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 
5s 6d. The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 


PvNock's HISTORY of GREECE. | ber Lith. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. — 








— MOST 














ware ..... ((AREFUL PRIVATE TUITION.—A 

wy roc a] ee g 9 6 ¥ 

m the} Country Rector who has had many years 

SEPORY ef Sree woe oe | experience in tuition, wishes to meet with BOYS to 

to th PR ome one vg. sth 1867, oe i “| EDUCATE with his own children and to prepare for 

ri cl ase ie lar acd ona 2 | Public Schools. Every —— —— io oars 

Pion’ wwe _— . 7 ‘hildren. The situation is healthy. Terms £100 under 
K EiGatLex S HISTORY of INDIA, | $7 Vetty‘ot age: £150 above. 

from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 8s Address, “ Rector, E. S. V.", Post Office, Melton 


-- ‘IG ENT | Mowbray. 
y, OCH’S é 

















HISTORY of EUROPE. 





: An Historical View of the European Nations ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S 
from ple te spar = ee Empire in the West N COURSES of ANCIENT HISTORY (Ethnology, 
to the Abdication of Napoleon. 68. - | the Savage and Civilization, &c.), ENGLISH LAN- 
a TNTIN( IQ 2D | GUAGE and LITERATURE (the Drama), CRITICAL 
aol NING’S HISTORY of the | orapy of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and ENGLISH 
HUGUENOTS. 6s. READING and COMPOSITION, will recommence 











"7 US ae fire early in October. 
tig (Professor) ELEMENTS of | engaged for classes in schools. 
GENERAL HISTORY, with Continuation. By | Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 

T. E. Tomuiins. 4s 6d. | Saat — 
Vy EBER’S (Dr.) OUTLINES of UNI- | 
VERSAL HISTORY. Translated by Dr. M. 
Beur, Professor, Winchester College. 9s. | 


143 King Henry's 





UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
The SESSION 1871-2 will commence on TUESDAY, 
saute ei esa a. = the 17th of October, when the Supplemental Scholar- 
TOCK’S YATE 2S Yop | Ship and other Examinations will be proceeded with, 
| os NOC K'S CAT ECHISMS. ; For as laid down in the Prospectus. 
A LIST see WurTTAKeR and Co.'s CATALOGUE. | ‘Phe Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Gratis on application. Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
> .RY aurrmmiennenen Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
For MILITARY and other STUDENTS, | the 20th of October. 
12mo, cloth, price 4s 6d. | Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. By | ™y be ~e ae a npn, 
the Rev. E. M. HEALE, M.A., late of the Military | dissing as : 
College, Sandhurst. T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. Queen's College, Galway, August 22, 1871. 


2 ~ In? vols, 12mo, price 6s, cloth. 
HISTORY of the GREEKS, MAHO- 
METANS, and MIDDLE AGES. By HAVILAND 
LE M. CHEPMBLL, D.D. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 














hee LONDON COLLEGIATE 
1 SCHOOL for GIRLS. 





REMOVED to 202 CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF A BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
PaTroN—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Heav MistTrREess—Miss BUSS. 


A USEFUL BOOK, 
New Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. ecmiidilite 
([HE SECRETARY'S | ASSISTANT ; | This choo! ofer an oxellontednostion ats conto 
containing the correct modes of superscription, | “'D®: ~ WE'VE, OF it sud te tees: Pasty praets.4 
commencement and conclusion of letters to persons of acre: See ee the University Local 
every degree of rank, end much other information. During the holidays all written communications 
Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 3s. addressed to the Secretary will be attended to. 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S| The next TERM will begin SEPTEMBER 14th. 
_ASSISTANT; a Compendious Dictionary of | ae emg —enne ee 
English Synonymes. HE CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
| 











And by the same Author, 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 12 and 14 CAMDEN STREET, N.W. 
, - 7" ZTTIDENT'’S | 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF A BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. . : 
.w — PatrRoN—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. SUPERINTENDENT—Miss BUSS. 











Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth, ‘Sie Cousee vt Enibrattion jacades Maia I 
TTS ~ ~ rh Si 1 1¢e our: £ on includes eugious n- 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE struction, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, History, 
. PAPERS. Vol. 56, forthe years 1365-66. Com- | Geography, Grammar, French, Drawing, Class Sing- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, | ing, Plain Needlework, &. 
Foreign Office. Fees, Four and Six Guineas per annum. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all During the holidays all written com munications 
Booksellers. addressed to Miss Beasre. 
The next TERM will begin SEPTEMBER 11th. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
(In connection with the University of London ) 
PrincrpaAL—J. G. GREEN WOOD, B.A, 
PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 
Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. 
Latin—Professor A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. 








Now ready, 2s 6d; neat cloth, 3s 6d. 
NEW WORK by his GRACE the MOST REV. the 
ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 
HE FOUR CHIEF EVILS of the 
DAY. Lectures delivered at St. Mary's, Moorflelds. 


In the press (by the same). 


Tho TWO-FOLD SOVEREIGNTY of GOD. 
Delivered at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington. 

" . ton 6 English Language and Literature, Ancient and 

Now ready, price 21s. Modern History—Professor A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow 


The TRADITION of the SYRIAC CHURCH | of st. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
of ANTIOCH, concerning the Primacy and the Prero- | Mathematies—Professor Thomas Barker, M.A., Fel- 
gatives of St. Peter and his Successors the Roman | low of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Lecturer, 
Pontiffs. By the Most Rev. Cyrit BEHNAM BENNI, | A. T. Bentley, M.A. 
Syriac Archbishop of Mossoul, Translated, under the 
direction of the Author, by the Rey. JosePH GAGLIARDI. | LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor Thos. H. Core, M.A. 
Burns, OATES, and Co., Portman Street and Pater- | 
noster Row. 


( UR RIVER: a Practical Suggestion 
to British Patriots. By a COLONIAL Briton. 
Price 1s. 
London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, and 
all Booksellers. 











Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor, Thos, H. Core, M.A. ; 
Assistant, Francis Kingdon. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawing—Professor Osborne Raynolds, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Assistant, 
J. B. Millar, B.E. 

Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy—Professor W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.S.S., 
| Fellow of University College, London, 
rity ’ 1A +r Jurisprudence ¢ 4aw—Professo: a g ue 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for | pU'L. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, ts BV 

SEPTEMBER, 1871. No. DCLXXI. Price 2s 6d. Chemistry—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
CONTENTS, Chemical Laboratory—Professor Roscoe; Senior 
Tue MArp or Sker.—Part II. Assistant, C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S.; Junior Assistant, 
A CENTURY OF GREAT PoETS: No. IIL—WutitAm | Francis Jones. 
WORDSWORTH. | Natural History—Professor W.C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Farr To Ser.—Part IX, Oriental Languages—Professor T. Theodores. 
Tre Coup D'Erat. | Modern Languages—Professor Theodores, Hermann 
| 
| 
| 








CORNELIUS O'Dowp. Breymann, Ph.D. 

Whose Turn Next.—Our National Dotations.— Mineralogy—C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 

On Touching Pitch.—What if they were to Free-Hand Drawing—William Walker. 
: be Court-Martialled ? The SESSION COMMENCES on the 2nd October. 

THE FIGHT IN THE DARK, Prospectuses of the Day or Evening Classes, and of 
THE Sac RET History OF THE LOIRE CAMPAIGN, the Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions tenable at 
How 18 THE COUNTRY GOVERNED ? | the College, will be sent on application. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and London. | J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


Miss Drewry has some time dis- | 


Natural Philosophy—Professor Balfour Stewart, | 


Physical Laboratory—Director, Professor Balfour | 


' , a 

| OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES 

| Sir RODERICK IMPEY it 
ir 1K I y MURC 

K.C.B., F.R.S., & HISON, Bart, 


| During the Twenty-first Session, 1871-72 
comeneese on the 2nd of October, tho tome = 
| JRSES of LECTURES and PRACTIC:s . 
| STRATIONS will be given :-— AL DEMON- 
1. Chemistry—By E. Frankland, Ph.D. F.R§ 

2, Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.D. FRS. 


3. Natural History—By T. H. ‘Huxley, LUD, PR: 
4. Mineralogy—) By Warington W. Smyth’ y 8. 
5. Mining— , "ERS yth, May 


6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.RS, 
. Applied Mechanies—By T. M. Goodeve MA. 

Physies—By Frederic Guthrie, F.R.S. 

9. Mechanical Drawing—By the Rev. J. Hay 

Edgar, M.A. ythorne 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 
is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 
of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemi: 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction 
Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. . 
| Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
£3 and £4 each, * 
| Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con. 
| suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtgin 
| Tickets at reduced prices. - 
| 
' 


wn 


Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been estab- 
lished by Government. 

For a prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street. 
London, 8. W. ‘ 

TRENHAM REEKS, Rezistrar, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, 
Session 1871-72—The SESSION of the 
FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on Mop. 
day, October 2. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m, by 
Professor H. Charlton Bustian, M.A., M.D. PRS 

The Session of the Faculty of Arts aud Laws (includ. 
ing the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin on 
Tuesday, October 3. Introductury Lecture, 3 p.m, by 
Professor Robinson Ellis, M.A. Inaugural Lecture for 
the Department of Fine Arts, on Wednesday, October 
4, at 3 p.m., by Professor E J. Poy A 

The Session of the Faculty of Science (including the 
Department of the Applied Sciences) will begin on 
Tuesday, October 3. 

The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, Shorthand, &., will 
commence on Monday, October 9. 

The School for Boys between the ages of 7 and 
16 will reopen on Tuesday, September 26. 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the Col- 
lege, containiug full information respecting classes, 
fees, days and hours of attendance, &c., and copies of 
the regulations relating to the entrance and other ex- 
hibitions, scholarships, and prizes open to competition 
by students of the several Faculties, may be obtained 
at the office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will 
be held at the College on the 23th aud 29th of 
September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1871 


OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
Leeds, October 4th to 11th.—President the Right 
Hon. Sir JOHN S. PAKINGTON, Bart., M.P., G.C.B, 
Presidents of Departments— urispradeace, W. Vernon 
Harcourt, Esq., Q.C., M.P.; Education, Edward Baines, 
Esq., M.P.; Health, George Godwin, Esq., F.RS.; 
Economy and ‘l'rade, William Newmurch, Esq., F.BS. 
An exhibition of sanitary appliances will be held in 
connection with the Congress. Prospectuses and full 
particulars may be obtaiued of the General Secretary, 
1 Adam Street, W.C. 


LEXANDRA PALACE and 
i MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE= 
TRUSTEES. 
John Clutton, Esq., Whitehall Place. 
John Hackblock, Esq., Bolton Gardens. 
John Horatio Lloyd, Esq., Inner Temple. 











LEXANDRA PALACE.—A Charm- 
‘ ing Palace with about 400 acres of beautiful 
| Land (Freehold) within 6 miles of Charing Cross. 











L be a Grand Institution of healthful recreation 
and elevating instruction, combining the solid advan- 
tages of the South Kensington Museum and Schools of 
Art, with the lighter pleasures aud pastimes of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Some of the advantages to the holder of a Tontine 
Certificate for ONE GUINEA (and upwards) may be thus 
described :— 

1. A Share of the division of the Estate in 1886. 

2. Free Admissions, according to the number of 
| Rights. 
| 3. A Share or Shares in the proposed valuable Art 

Unions. > 

4. 20s. returned for every 21s. paid, in event of death 
of nominee. 

5. Ample Endowments, &c., for Children; or a very 
large return for the capital invested, may thus be 
secured. 

| 6. No risk or liability whatever. 

| 7%. Certificates pass to Bearer. 

| Money returned in full, if issue is not made. 
| 


For further particulars, see Detailed Prospectus 
Admissions to view the Palace (which has one of the 
largest and most perfect Organs in the world) can be 
obtained at the Offices of the Company, 5 and 6 (reat 
Winchester Street Buildings, London, E.C. 
| THOS. DIXON, Secretary. 
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> pesca de 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Maggie's Secret. By Mary 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTs. 2 vols. 


The Morrices; or, the Doubtful 


Marriage. By G. I, Lowa, Author of 


the Kremlin,” &c. 3 vols. 
eHouse of Percival. By the 


Rev. Joun C. Boyce, M.A., Oxon. 3 vols. 


Sun and Shade. By the Author 


of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 
«A very clever novel." —Messenger. 


Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
‘Author of “Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 
«A most interesting novel.”"—Post. 


Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


«A story of very great beauty.”—John Bull, 


EpWARDS. 
“A charming story." —Graphic. 


James Gordon’s Wife. 


« An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined in 
tone, and easy in style." —(/obe. 





HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. Mere 
D'Avsiene, D.D. Containing the Author's Latest 
Improvements, with Twelve Engravings on Steel, 
and Two Hundred [llustrations on Wood, includ- 
ing Portraits of the most Eminent Reformers. 
Royal 4to, 31s, handsomely bound, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 

HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
Translated from the German of Dr. THOLUCK. 
Preface by Rev. Horativs Bonar. Feap. 8vo, 
8s, boards. 


HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of 
the GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with a 
complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the 
chief New Testament Synonyms. Lilustrated by 
numerous Examples and Comments, 8vo, 7s 6d, 


boards. 
MADAGASCAR and its PEOPLE. 


Comprising an Account of the Geography, Natural 
History, and Productions of the Island, and the 
Manners and Customs of the People. With a 
Sketch of Mission Work among the Malagasy. By 
JAMES SIBREE, Jun., Architect of the Memorial 
Churches, Antananarivo. Numerous Engravings. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 6d, bevelled boards, 








ReLigious TRACT SocreTY—London : 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western Road; 
and all Booksellers. 


Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. 1s 6d, cloth. 


: x 
PLEASURE 
Being Volume III. of the Cheap Edition. 

“It is a noble theme, ably, delightfully treated.”"— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

_ “The volume is at once fanciful and profound. It 
2 a eaguetat and beautiful composition."—Morning 
‘ost, 





Already published, 1s 6d each volume. 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES; and 
The POETRY of CREATION. 
“The series is a marvel of cheapness.”—G/obe. 
Loudon: WILLIAM TeEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
Cain One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
ery Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
aid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
leet of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
yi ilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
=e per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
ondon: EFFINGHAM WHLS« 
Exchange. uM WILSON, 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a. 


Publisher, Royal 





Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


% , 

CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 

1 OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With Cancun ATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Tofession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 


4 a Court of Law, of every investment transaction | 


entered into. Nosuch recor 
to the first edition.” 


CRACR Also, 

Showing the ONS 
0 oe each year from the French Revolution of 
ph the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
Great —_ decline of the National Funded Debt of 
abe ritain: the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
pe Scount, and T'abulated Statement of the principal 

nts affecting the prices of Stocks. 


1 was in existenve previous 


“ Around 
’ 


By H. Sutherland- 


OL-DIAGRAM, | 


Highest and Lowest Prices of Three per- | 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 


Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
| “The author is anonymous ; but, whoever he is, his name is genius."—J/ustrated Times. 


-F UST Traged By J W 
yr ? y j oa 
“AUST: a Tragedy. vV JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 
| GOETHE. Translated in the Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. post 8vo, 28s. 
| (Now ready. 
“This translation, begun twenty years ago, has evidently been a labour of love. Mr. Taylor has by no 
| means sought to evade any difficulties, He has neither stooped to prose nor used arbitrary forms of verse, but 
| has endeavoured to preserve at once both the meaning and the metres of the original. None can doubt that 
| this isthe true artistic form of translation for poctry No scanty specimens culled here and there could 
give a fair impression of the translator's merits. Careful and conscientious work is seen everywhere, and the 
| errors of former translations have been well corrected.”—Athenwumn. 


| yyy TY TNO’ CO TD”, = Y 
FERNYHURST COURT: an Every-day Story. 
‘ 
By the Author of “Stone Edge.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Now ready, 

“We are indebted to the author of ‘Stone Edge’ for another excellent story. Female character in all its 
| types is most truly and vividly exemplifled. We cannot call to recollection a book in which women, as distin- 
guished from feminine lay figures, have played so distinguished and diversifled a part. Our author should win the 
gratitude of her sex for a series of charming portraits of what huadreds of English ladies are and may be. May 
| Dimsdale stands out their queen by right divine.”"—.1/henwum, 


SERMONS for MY CURATES. 


T.T. LYNCH. Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. Post 8vo, 9s, 





By the 


[Vow ready. 


. 
. 


By the late Rev. 


(Vow ready. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


his Birth and other Misfortunes. 


People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 23. [Now ready. 
“The most terrible and powerful satire since the days of Swift. We should reid and think about such a 
book when we can get it, which is seldom."—/eary Aingsley, in the Edinburgh Daily Keview. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 
WILBERF‘ RCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“A rare intellectual treat.”"—7imes. 
“ All will welcome them as a new treasure.’—Guardian, 


ae Bp) Y iy » VF A THT yy . 7 
EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE; being Evpe- 
riences in the Tower Hamlets. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Next week. 

“ This book is ‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness, a translation, true and forcible, of the mute appeal 
of many thousand lives. We hope a large circle of readers will study and profit by these remiuiscences of the 
| Tower Hamlets. "—Athenwum. 

“ We could not easily exhaust all the thoughts suggested by this interesting and valuable book."—Spectator. 


GINXS BABY: 


By SAMUEL 


(Vert week. 





STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





The PREY of the GODS. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
A MAN of the PEOPLE: a Story of 1848. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 2 vols. 


‘The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 3 vols. 
SISTER MAY. By the Author of “Margaret's Engagement,” 


&e. 3 vols. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By MM. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 3 vols. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. 
CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 


3 vols. 


DENE HOLLOW. 


Chaunings,” &c. 3 vols. 


By MM. 


Also, immediately. 


By the Author of “East Lynne,” “The 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








HENRY SOTHERAN AND OO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 
Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


W M. YOUNGER AND CO.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


| Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESsraBLisHend 1749. 
LONDON Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 











| 
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MACMILEAN AND COS EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Popular Astronomy. With Illustrations. 
By G. B. Arry, Astronomer-Royal. Sixth Edition. 
18mo, 4s 6d. 


Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. With 
Illustrations. By J. NorMAN Lockyer, F.RS. 
With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebule. Seventh Thousand, 18mo, 


5s 6d. 
QUESTIONS on the SAME, Is 6d. 


With Illus- 


Lessons in Elementary Botany. 
F.LS. 


trations. By Professor OLIVER, F.R.S., 
Eleventh Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d, 


Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By Pro- 
fessor Roscoz, With numerous Illustrations and 
Chromolithographs of the Solar Spectra. Twenty- 
Ninth Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive and 
Inductive. By Professor JEvoNS. With copious 
Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
Logical Terms, Second Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Physiology. _ With 
numerous Illustrations. By Professor HUXLEY. 
Seventeenth Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

QUESTIONS on the SAME, 1s 6d, 


Beginners. By 


Political Economy for 
With QUES- 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
TIONS. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Physics. By BAL- 
FouR STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With 
Coloured Diagram, and numerous Illustrations, 
Second Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d, 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


An Introduction to the Osteology of the 
Mammalia, By W. H. Firower, F.RS., F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology. With numerous Llustrations, Globe 
8yvo, 7s 6d. 


The Student's Flora of the British Islands, 
By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. Globe 8vo, 10s 6d. 


First Book of Indian Botany. By DANIEL 
Oxiver, F.R.S, F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium 
and Library of Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor 
of Botany in University College, London, With 
numerous Illustrations. Globe 8yo, 6s 6d, 


DIVINITY. 
BY THE REV. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 


A Class-Book of Old-Testament History. 
With 4 Maps, Fifth Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


A Class-Book of New-Testamént History. 
With 4 Maps, Third Edition. 18mo, 5s 6d. 


A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church 


of England. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


A First Class-Book of the Catechism. With 
Scripture Proofs, for Junior Classes and Schools. 
18mo, 6d, 


A Shilling Book of Old-Testament History, 


for National and Elementary Schools. 18mo. 


A Shilling Book of New-Testament History. 


18mo. 


An Elementary Introduction to the Book of 
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